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THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


NOTICE TO READER 
When you finish reading 
this magazine, place a 
one-cent stamp on this 
notice, mail the maga- 
zine, and it will be placed 
in the bands of our sol- 
diers or sailors destined 
to proceed over-seas. No 
wrapping. no address. 

A. 8. BURLESON 

Postmaster-General. 


$2.50 A YEAR 
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From Entrance Hall 
to Kitchen 


N new home building or in remodeling the 
| spirit of the times demands special consider- 

ation of practical economy and utility in the 
choice of materials used. Of the many woods 
used in home construction, there is just one 
adapted to all requirements, from framing and 
exterior finish to fine floors and interior trim, 
and at the same time is plentiful and very 
moderate in cost. That wood is 


Southern Pine 


‘“‘The Wood of Service’’ 


Southern Pine is very workable, yet surpassingly 
durable, and has a beautifully varied grain. Prop- 
erly treated, it takes and holds paints, stains and 
enamels perfectly, making possible a wide range of 
tones and color effects. That it is used much more 
than any other wood in home building is not merely 
because it is so widely distributed and so reason- 
ably priced—it has also the superior qualities of 
practical utility and universal adaptability. 


If you have homebuilding or remodeling in prospect, it will 
be well worth your while to send for the handsome booklets, 
“The Interior of Your Home’’ and “‘Beauty Plus Service 
in Floors.” They are free, if you address Dept. B-57. 


Pine Asvoctation 
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Any time is dancing time |i 
wherever there is a 
“HIS MASTERS VOICE’ 
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The joy of dancing to Victor dance music! The pleasure of gaily tripping to the music of bands and orchestras 
whose special forte is dance music. The delight of dancing to music that is perfection itself—strong in volume, 
clear in tone, perfect in rhythm. 

Music so superb as to take the place of an orchestra, and yet so accessible that you can have an impromptu 
dance at any time. Whenever you feel like dancing, when a few friends stop in, when- soldier and sailor boys 
are home on furlough, the Victrola is always ready with the music. 

In camp and on shipboard the Victrola enables our boys in the service to have their little dances, too. Everywhere 
the Victrola and Victor Dance Records are a constant invitation to dance—a source of keen wholesome pleasure. 











Hear the newest Victor Dance Records today at any Victor dealer's. He wil lly play any 
music you wish to hear and demonstrate the various styles of the Victor and Victrola—$1 2 to $950 


Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal, Canadian Distributors 


Ae oe 


Important Notice. Victor Records and Victor Machines are scientifically 
coordinated and synchronized in the processes of manufacture, and their use, one 
with the other, is absolutely essential to a perfect reproduction. 
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New Victor Records 

demonstrated at all 

dealers on the Ist 
of each month 


“Victrola” is the Registered 
Trade-mark of the Victor 
Talking Machine Company 
designating the products of 
this Company only. 
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Sent on — 
e Every woman wants a 
Fr ee rT rla ] Piedmont for a gift. The 
grandest gift for the money. 
Your choice of 90 designs and styles of famous Piedmont Red Cedar 
Chests sent anywhere on 15 days’ free trial. We pay the 
freight. A Piedmont pays for itself in what it saves. First | pirect 
cost only cost. Protects furs, woolens and plumes from from 
moths, mice, dust and damp. Needed in every home. 
Lasts for generations. Finest birthday or wedding gift at |i home 
great saving. Write today for our great new catalog — all 


postpaid free to you. 
PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST CO., Dept. 49, Statesville, N.C. 














































Brass Andirons No. 408 


BEAUTIFUL ANDIRONS ASK FOR CATALOG 
hundreds of designs, very low prices 
WE PREPAY FREIGHT TO YOUR TOWN 
It is better to buy our brand new, unsoiled articles for the 
hearth, modern designs, excellent material, than try to select from 
necessarily limited assortments, if any, found in local stores. 


Every transaction guaranteed satisfactory 
Ask Dun, Bradstreet, or Your Bank 


SUNDERLAND BROS. CO.,351Se.17thSt,Omahs,Neb. 





Fire Place 
Fixtures 


Throat Dampers 
Ash Traps 
Basket Grates 
Gas Logs 
Spark Scivens 
Fenders: Andirons 
Fire Tools 
Wood Hotders 
Coal Hods 























A Charming Birdbath 
of Artificial Stone 
fifteen inches square, three 
inches thick, hollowed out 
round, two and one half 
inches deep in centre sloping 
to three-eighths at edge. Inexpensive, Practical, Artistic. 

Price, $2.00. Three for $5.50, f. o. b. Verona. 
Verona Bird Houses. Send for List. 


W. H. BAYLES Verona, New Jersey 

























GENUINE ANTIQUE SIDEBOARD (87 x 22 inches) and 
eight chairs; in excellent condition. Will sell together or 
sideboard alone. Sideboard valued by connoisseur at $1,000 — 
chairs at $100 each. Will sacrifice for want of space. 

F. Westin, 124 East 91st St., New York, N. Y. 





THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 MT. VERNON STREET 


Enclosed find stamped and addressed envelope. Please 
advise me where I can buy the following articles: 


NUMBER... NUMBER ithe NUMBER............. 






NAME. 











STREET 





CITY. STATE. 









Te designate each article use number given at end of each paragraph. 





We invite the opportunity to serve our subscribers by ad- 
vising them what to buy, where to buy, and how much to 
pay. A STAMPED AND ADDRESSED ENVELOPE FOR REPLY 
Must ACCOMPANY ALL INQUIRIES. ADDRESS READERS’ 
SERVICE, Ustnc Coupon PRINTED BELow. 

For particulars and special advertising rates for this De- 
partment, address—ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT, THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON St., Boston. 


READERS’ SERVICE does not execute orders to buy 
articles mentioned in these columns; please do not send 
money or stamps for such purpose. 


OTHING is prettier or wears better than 
Crex woven matting rugs for the porch 
or sun parlor in summer time. They come 
woven in either green, brown or blue, with 
edges bound to match, and will stand hard 
wear. The gx 12 ft. size is priced at $13.00; 
8 x 10 size at $11.00, and 6 x 9 at $0.00. 
[508] 
SMALL sugar and cream sets of rock crystal 
cut in pretty design are always useful as 
well as ornamental on any luncheon or tea 


table. One of these little sets would make a 
pretty wedding present, too. The price is 
$2.75. [509] 


T is almost, if not quite, fan time and noth- 

ing is more refreshing than the breeze and 
delicate perfume from a’ sandalwood fan. 
The fans we have in mind are cut in very 
lacey designs and convenient sizes, the 7} 
inch fan priced at 25 cents and the 9 inch size 
at 40 cents. [510] 


NIMAL cookie cutters come three in a box 
for only 60 cents, and we feel sure the 
children will enjoy their ginger or sugar cookies 
much more in this form. [511] 


CONVENIENCE that many may ap- 

preciate in the summer time, when we 
give up our comfortable homes and try to 
tuck ourselves into a small room at the sea- 
shore or mountains, is a cretonne shoe bag 
made long and narrow with a ring in the 
centre. It may be hung on a hook in a 
closet and has pockets for six pairs of shoes. 
The price is $1.95. [512] 


GOOD strong hammock or woven cotton 

fabric in khaki color, a yard wide with 
pillow attached. and trimmed with fringe, is 
reasonably priced at $3.75. It has the 
spread sticks at head and foot and looks like 
a good sensible hammock to hang under the 
trees. [513] 


F-course, we are all knitting as many socks 

for our soldier boys as we possibly can, 
as they are so much needed. Don’t let us 
forget that they should all be washed: and 
stretched. The ‘Shur-Fit” : wooden sock 
forms on which to dry the socks cost only 75 
cents a pair and come in half sizes from 10} to 
12. The required size is 11}. [514] 
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CHOICE ESTATE 
FOR SALE 


The summer and autumn residence and 
farm of 610 acres of the late Colonel 
Francis L. Leland, known as Boulder 
Grange, located at Becket, Mass. 

In the heart of the famous Berkshire Hill region. The 
residence is handsomely and completely furnished and is 
being occupied now by the Colonel Leland legatee. 
The farm is stocked with cattle and poultry, and well 
equipped with tools, machinery, etc., is also planted. 
Full particulars will be furnished, and the place can be 
seen by application to 


H. A. BIDWELL, Becket, Mass. 

















GENUINE NAVAJO RUGS 


Direct from the Indian to you. I am 
a licensed Indian trader, licensed by the 
U.@. Government, living on the Navajo 
Indian Reservation. Can buy the best 
rugs direct from the Indian. Each rug 
accompanied by ihe U.S. Indian Agent's guar- 
antee, that it is a genuine Navajo Indian rug. 
Send for descriptive booklet and _ price list, 
W. S. DALTON, Box 277, N.M. 








The School of Fine Arts, Crafts 
and Decorative Design 
C. HOwARD WALKER, F. A. I. A., A. NLA. 
Interior Decorating a Specialty. Other courses 
in Drawing and Painting, Illustrating, Decorative 
Art, Costume Designing, Metal Work 
Circulars MISS KATHERINE B. CHILD, Director 
126 Massachusetts Ave. Boston, Mass. 














FOR SALE A large Sheraton sideboard of mahogany with inlay 

of lighter wood. There is a silver drawer in the cen- 
ter and two large wine drawers. The under part of the sideboard has 
five divisions, including the wine drawers, and there are also shelves 
for dishes. The piece measures about 5 feet long by 11-2 feet wide. 


Price $4000. 
Miss F. W. Walker, 92 Marshall St. Somerville, Mass. Tel. Somerville 98, 











The magazine for Home 
builders, the recognized av 
thority on planning, building} 
and decorating Artisti¢ 
Homes. 
Each number contains 7 to 
10 PLANS by leading arehi- 
tects. Subscription #.5). 
On all news-stands 25¢ copy: 


Twelve big house building numbers and your choice of 


‘ KEITH’S Dollar Plan Books 
| 175 Plans catg. below $600. 
= seal over 


Big $2.50 Offer—K EITH’S 













130 Plans of Bungalows 

104 Plans cstg. below 0. 125 k. 
om ts rr $4000. 100 “ Cement and Brick. 
75 «6 «& “ ”). 50 Garages, 40 Duplex& Flats. 





$5000. 
KEITH’S, 979 Metropolitan Bank Bidg., Minneapolis, — 
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CHINA 
CEMEM™T 


STANDS HOT AND COLD WATER 
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Suitable and Suggestive 
for 
Beautifying Home Grounds 


“PERGOLAS” 


LATTICE FENCES 
GARDEN HOUSES 





‘ When writing enclose 10c and 
ask for Catalogue ‘*M-30’’ 


Hartmann-Sanders Co. 
Elston and Webster Ave. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


Eastern Office, 6 East 39th St. 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 











and 


Home %: Fireplace 


Let us send you this Booklet Gratis 
‘| —A mine of information pertainin 
to FIREPLACES and HEART 
'| FURNITURE. WRITE TODAY 


Colonial Fireplace Company 


4605 W. 12th ST., CHICAGO 








Book Plates, Steel Dies. 
Coats-of-Arms, Genealogical and Heralds 


research. Specially attractive prices. 
ROYALE ARMS PUBLISHING CO. 
30 East 30th Street New York City 











Fine Housekeeping Linens, Handkerchiefs, Lingerie, ete. 
Jas. McCutcheon & Co. 
i Fifth Ave., 34th & 33d Sts., N. Y. 











INTERIOR DECORATION." Pencils an 
meh ta Practice 
zs book treats, in a most comprehensive manner of the 

problems that perplex the home-maker in his endless search 
for the beautiful. The author, Frank Alvah Parsons, is presi- 
dent of the New York School of Fine and Applied Arts, and one 
of the foremost authorities of the country on the subject of 
Interior Decoration. 





4 P . . 
few of the chapter headings will give a slight idea of the scope of this 
valuable work: 


WHEN, WHERE AND How TO DECORATE. 
—eN AND TEXTURES, as they relate to furnishing and decorating. 
10D OF INDIVIDUAL CREATION—Chippendale, Heppelwhite, Shera- 
fon, Adam and other Georgian types. 
THE MODERN HOUSE. THE INDIVIDUAL HOUSE. 


i Interior Decoration, $3.50. In combination with The House 
Beautiful for one year, $5.00. 


NSE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 4t Mt. Vernon Street, Boston. 





BAM BOO trays are serviceable for summer 

use. There is no danger of breaking and 
they are light, inexpensive and easily handled. 
They come in sets of five for $2.50. The 14- 
inch tray alone, the largest in the set, costs 
75 cents. [515] 


ET us not forget that mosquitoes are very 
much averse to the odor of burning Chinese 
joss sticks, and that it is an easy way to drive 
them off. A five cent package contains per- 
haps two dozen sticks and will disperse these 
“biters’” with little or no trouble. [516] 


A BASSINET box hammock for the baby 

made of strong white canvas with woven 
net inserts at sides, and buttoned flaps which 
may be dropped in extreme warm weather, 
may be interesting to some of our readers. 
The hammock is firmly attached to and 
swings from a strong, well balanced frame 
having a movable flat sun protector lined with 
dark green canvas affixed to a rod the entire 
length and width of the hammock. The 
price complete is $10.50. [517] 


N effective shade to throw over an electric 

light bulb is designed of chiffon and 
trimmed perhaps with a Chinese tassel, or a 
few beads, just a bit of something to give it 
an artistic touch. The light shining through 
this delicate material is very much softened 
and the whole effect is a pleasant change from 
the rather severe shade made over a frame. 
They may be ordered in any color for $2 
apiece. [518] 

OR summer use on the porch or lawn, a 

covered glass lemonade jug with a spout, 
light-cut in floral design, is an improvement 
over the old-fashioned pitcher, especially in 
these ‘‘sanitary” days when we do not enjoy 
dust in our cool summer drinks. The price 
is $2. Good looking tall lemonade glasses to 
match the jug are priced at $4 a dozen and 
glasses with convenient handles at $3.48 a 
dozen. [519] 


NOVELTY to be appreciated by travelers 

is a sleeping car clothes-hanger all dressed 

up so that there is a place for small articles 
as well as a dress or a coat. A 10-inch bag of 
cretonne is fitted over the hanger on the 
outside of which is a smaller pocket, both 
fastened with snaps. The coat or dress is 
hung over it all. The price is only 95 cents. 
[520] 


SPLENDID value in real linen Cluny lace 
edging is offered at only 9 cents a yard 

in a lace specialty shop. It is always useful 
to trim curtains, doilies and many other linens, 
and will wear forever. At the same shop real 
Filet picot edging is priced at 29 cents a yard. 
[521] 
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room. 33 sign. 
VISIT OUR "4 CONVENIENT 
sHowRooMS ¥ LOCATION 


Send 10c in stamps for ** New’’ and valuable 
illustrated catalogue ‘*C”’ 









The R.C. 
19 WEST 36 ™ STREET near FIFTH 
\\ Telephone Greeley 2760-2761 - NEW 


































GIVES ENDURING CHARM | 


bo for our illustrated ~~ 4 
catalogue of FlowerPots, 7 
Boxes, Vases, Benches. Sundials, 
Gazing Globes, Bird Fonts and | 
other Artistic Pieces for Garden. | 
and Interior Decoration. 


‘Garoway TerrAG@!1aA ©. 


3220 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, | 















NEND 31.00 for $2.50 Book Medium 
\) Homes (120 Pages) or Send $1.00 for Book 
Expensive Homes—Both Books for $1.50—Worth 
many times their cost. 

These Books afford a wide range for selection of 


design and are printed on heavy enamel paper. iS 
RUSSELL BROWN COMPANY, Houston, Texas 
Ss) 


Price 
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My free book tells the secrets of attracting all the wild song birds. 
Describes the famous Dodson bird houses, feeders, feeds, etc. 
Send your name for free copy. 





703 Harrison Ave. Kankakee, lil. 
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Underground Garbage Receivers 


The sanitary way to store garbage. ORDER 

Now. Our truck wheels your barrels up or 

down stairs. Try our Spiral Ribbed Barrel. 
Fourteen Years On The Market. 


Send for catalogueon each. It will pay you. Sold direct. 
Look for our Trade Marks. 
























C. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 23 Farrar St., LYNN, MASS. 
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UNNY booties of white corduroy with 

stand-up ears, pink or blue embroidered 
eyes and ribbon around neck to match will be 
sure to please babies. The booties are well 
made and will launder well, to say nothing of 
keeping the baby’s feet warm. The price is 
$1.25. [522] 


AN easy way of keeping tea hot when serv- 

ing it on the porch or lawn is to use a 
covered rattan basket tea cosey, into which a 
lovely Chinese gold medallion teapot fits 
snugly. No air can reach the teapot so it is 
bound to keep hot. The small size with 5- 
inch teapot is priced at $1.50. [523] 


A BABY is quite safe to leave ina play yard 

of its own. The yard is really a small 
wooden fence about 24” high and 45”’ square 
which is hinged and strongly hooked at cor- 
ners, and when not in use may be foldvu «1. 
and tucked out of the way. It is adaptable 
for house, porch or lawn. In white enamel 
the price is $4.00. [524] 


GLASS of water certainly looks more 
tempting on the bedside table in the guest 
room when protected by a prettily decorated 
cover, and standing on a coaster to match. 
These night sets are of glass painted with 
tiny flowers. They come in pink, blue, yel- 
low or lavender, and are priced at only $1.50. 
[525] 


MALL bud vases of Japanese ware in lovely 
shades of blue, yellow, pink, red or green 
are very effective for holding one or two flowers, 
and are pretty for summer houses, where one 
cannot have too many vases. The two sizes 
are priced at 35 and 60 cents each. [526] 


ERY attractive scarfs 54” x 18”, and 18” 

round pillow slips to match, shown in a 
specialty shop, are made of gay colored cre- 
tonnes in unusually pretty designs. They are 
moderately priced at 60 cents apiece. In or- 
dering, the desired predominating color 
should be mentioned [527] 


* 


N unusual bowl about 6” in diameter, a 

reproduction of Chinese Kienlung ware, 
attracted our attention in an exclusive spe- 
cialty shop. It is a wonderful soft Chinese 
blue decorated with a gold dragon design, a 
charming combination, and would be so 
pretty with a few flowers standing in a small 
flower holder. A teakwood stand goes with 
the bowl. The price is $6.00. [528] 
A “GOOD-LUCK” elephant made of terra- 

cotta with head thrown back and trunk 
in the air will fill a prominent position on porch 
or sun parlor with ease. He stands about 
10” high and measures 14” from tusk to tail, 
is gracefully modeled, and looks wonderfully 
intelligent. He costs only $2.50. [529] 
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DANERSK 
DECORATIVE 
FURNITURE 


Weare the largest 
manufacturers of 
Decorative Furni- 
ture of special de- 
sign in this country. 

You cannot get a 
special setting made 
toorder through the |: 
usual channels in less than ten weeks’ delivery. 

We will guarantee you ten days’ delivery if necessary. 

We have our own factories at Stamford, Connecticut. 

Purchase through your decorator or dealer or come 
direct to our New York Exhibition Rooms. 
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Hitt 


=a Our Book on Decorative Furniture is of permanent value 
Send for catalog **E-7"" 
ERSKINE-DANFORTH CORPORATION 
2 West 47th Street New York 
First Door West of Fifth Avenue—4th Floor 
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in my proposition in regard to special sketches and in the two publications 

described here. ‘*GolonialHouses’’ containing floor plans, perspectives, 

descriptions and estimates, for designs in that ever-pleasing-style. Price by 

express prepaid, $2. “STUCCO HOUSES" containing perspectives and scale 

floor plans, of designs suitable for this imperishable construction. Price by 

express prepaid, $5. In ordering give brief description of your requirements 

and they wil] have earnest consideration. Plans furnished .or the alteration 

of old buildings to the Colonial and Stucco Styles. Fireproof dwellings a 
specialty. Visits for consultation and inspection, 

Address E. S. CHILD, Architect, Room 1018, 29 Broadway, New York City 














Collected from the South and abroad. 
Bleeding, devastated France offers a bed 


SOUTHERN ANTIQU 


once owned by Napoleon’s brother-in-law; a queen’s dressing table, 
cheval and two chairs from Paris. England, sore and weary but not 
conquered, gives a Queen Anne tall boy sold by a major killed on the 
Western front; a chest dated 1707; a bed fit for royalty. 
Box 11 Russellville 


Kentucky 





THE SHOPPING GUIDE 


For advertising rates and 
particulars address 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


41 Mt. Vernon St. - - = Boston, Mass. 
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IX-INCH embroidered linen squares jg 
fine Madeira handwork are selling for only 
49 cents each. Combined with lace insertion 
they are handsome to trim scarfs or pillow 
cases and edged with lace make lovely doilies, 
At the same counter exquisitely fine ecry 
Normandy doilies made of fine batiste, em. 
broidered inserts, and lace are priced, the 9 
inch size at $1.50 and the 6-inch size at $.85, 
They are lovely on a polished table under vases, 
[530] 

Bits of old Japanese silk embroidery, mostly 
rich colors combined with gold on a deep 
red satin background make exquisite bags, 
mats or book covers. In fact, they may be 
inserted in lamp shades or used in many ways 
in the house. Two of these 10-inch pieces to 
match are priced at $1.50. [531] 


ABOUT the best thing we have seen in the 
way of a garden basket is the Bushwhacker 
basket, a very strongly made affair with a 
handle which swings from hasps and is forti- 
fied so as not to give way under a heavy load. 
It is extremely good looking as well as practi- 
cal and comes in two sizes, one-half and one- 
quarter bushel, at $2.75 and $2.00 respectively, 
Tools for the basket may be bought separately. 
[532] 


OME new and very unique candle shades 

are being offered by one of the Boston 
handcraft shops. They are made of a cotton 
fabric specially prepared to make it translucent 
and the colorings and designs are charming. 
A favorite is the parrot design, and one depict- 
ing a French village street scene with the sea 
in the distance. Any design or color scheme 
may be ordered and the sizes run from the 
small shades for candles to the 8-inch lamp 
shades. Prices range from $3.00 to $8.00 
apiece. [533] 


A DISABLED American soldier has designed 

a very practical knitting reel for the purpose 
of saving time and thereby increasing the 
amount of knitting which can be accomplished 
in a given time. It consists of a small metal 
reel with spindle and wooden box, and comes 
in a box with full directions for winding. This 
little outfit is known as the Liberty reel and 
sells complete for $1.50. It may be of interest 
to add ihat the inventor donates all proceeds 
from the sale of this reel to war work. [534] 





NAMEL bar pins in practically all colors, 

to go with any costume, are extremely 
popular thissummer. The enamel is mounted 
on silver or copper and the colorings are eX 
quisite. These pins are all handmade and 
very reasonable, the prices ranging from $1.35 
to $2.00. At the same shop are some very 
handsome reproductions of old Italian crosses, 
about three inches long, done in silver. 
St. Francis double cross, copied from the 
original which now exists in Assisi, is pal 
ticularly handsome, and is priced at $8.50 
These crosses are made by the wife of am 
Italian jeweler, at present an officer in the 
Italian army. (535 
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Renew and decorate masonry exteriors— eo 
ay be stucco, concrete or brick—with the liquid cement- tas 
4 coating, frus-Con, Stone-Tex. Formulated specific- Pe 
ways Fg ally for masonry surfaces; becomes an inseparable t j 
~ part of the wall, sealing all pores and filling hair- “4 
ces to 4 cracks. Unlike paints, it dampproofs as well as 
3 beautifies. Therefore, cannot chip, flake or peel off. id 
[531] Furnished in many pleasing colors. Appliedto new 
or old walls. One of the famous Trus-Con waterproof- bet 
ing and dampproofing products—sufficient assurance he 
n the 2. stucco, or cement building is disfig- ky 
acker ured, or damp and unsanitary, use Stone-Tex. Write k 
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T is not usually good design to color the 
mortar used in the brick work of a fireplace. 
Ordinary cement and lime mortar looks better 
than most colored mortar and a good formula 
for this is: 
1 part lime 
3 part cement 
9 part sand 


ANTELS of wood with brick fireplace 

facings are usually desirable for small 
houses, although a good deal depends upon the 
type of room. The wood of the mantel should 
match the trim of the room both in style and 
finish. The chief objection to a brick mantel 
is that it looks stiff and cold as is natural with 
such an inflexible material. 


OOMS and halls, especially on the first 

floor, which are connected by wide door- 
ways look well in the same wall finish, as the 
effect of continuity is pleasing and makes the 
house appear large. 


Question: Is indirect or semi-indirect light- 
ing desirable for the private house? 

ANSWER: While this method of lighting has 
recently become popular and has the merit of 
evenly distributed light, it has principal value 
in commercial lighting and is to be generally 
avoided in domestic work. In limited areas 
such as are the rule in the usual private house, 
it is hard to place indirect or semi-indirect 
fixtures economically (considering using all 
the lighting power) without making them too 
prominent and losing the attractiveness and 
sense of comfort which is the result of using 
individual fixtures either in the form of table 
lamps or wall fixtures. There is a form of 
large table lamp with a reflector in the upper 
part of the shade which when equipped with a 
powerful lamp reflects the light on to the 
ceiling and gives excellent general illumination 
without the commercial effect of the hanging 
fixture. Such lamps usually have two or 
three low power lamps in the lower part of the 
shade to light the table itself. No method of 
domestic lighting is more attractive than 
table lamps which may be had in many forms, 
made from old lamps, candlesticks and the 
like. It is possible to light sufficiently most 
living-rooms and halls by this method. The 
dining-room is more difficult but even this 
room can be lighted by mantel lamps and 
sideboard lamps in the form of old candlesticks, 
or old oil lamps with the possible help of a side 
bracket or two in sconce form. While possible 
to light bedrooms by individual lamps on the 
bureau, dressing table and bed table, the use 
of ceiling pendent or wall brackets often gives 
a more practical distribution. 
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HEN the Japanese Commission 

was visiting the United States 

some months past they were 
invited out to a well-known estate in 
Pennsylvania to see the gardens there. 
Can you imagine their surprise and 
delight when they found themselves in a 
real Japanese Garden? As they put it, 
they did not suppose a garden like that 
to be possible anywhere but in the 
Kingdom. Helen Dean Bogan invites 
you to visit little nooks in this same 
garden and others in the August issue of 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL. You will enjoy the stroll among the 
trees and over the rocks and you, too, will almost forget you 
are in America! 


Miss White, who writes about her first attempt at house- 
building, takes you to her camp up in the Adirondacks. It was 
a year after purchasing the land before she was able to build the 
camp, but during this time she spent every available moment in 
making plans, in poring over magazines for designs of simple 
houses, for interesting fireplaces, doorways and porches. It was 
a year well spent, you will agree as you go through the rooms, 
and Miss White tells you about the fun she had building it and 


the pleasure she has had in living in it. 


The first glimpse of the camp conveys a welcome. 


It seems to say, ‘“‘Come right in and make yourselves at home!” 


It may be difficult to believe that this Japanese Garden is right here in America, but such is the case. 


Alice Van Leer Carrick has been collecting much interesting 
information about Adam furniture, which she is passing on this 
month to HOUSE BEAUTIFUL readers. 


We have not forgotten that Food will help to win the War, and 
in addition to the very great help our Hoover recruit is giving 
each month, there is to be an article on the Home Laboratory in 
Canning and Drying, in this issue. Careful directions are give: 
by an expert and every family ought to take advantage of th: 
practical and economical suggestions. 


Have you been watching with keen interest the house we hav 
been building? Well, it is complete, and we invite you to join 
us on a final inspection. We know you will like it, for every 

Saturday and Sunday aft- 
ernoon (the house is open 
at these times to visitors), 
there is a steady stream of 
folks coming out to see it, 
and they are most enthu- 
siastic. 


These are just a few of 
the good things in the Au- 
gust issue of THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL. There are 
many more. 


If you arenot a subscriber to THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, or if you 
know someone who would like to 
have it, just tear off the coupon in 
the corner, pin a dollar bill to it 
and send it along. 


(Under same management as 
The Atlantic Monthly 


The House Beautiful, HB. 7-18 
41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, Mass. 

Enclosed find $1.00* for which send The 
House Beautiful for six months to the 
following: 


Name 


Address. 


tra; Canadian 


*Foreign pe 
} tra. 
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Talks With 


y' AC ATION time has begun, and plans are naturally being 


to _— our few weeks or months as the case 

in years past, the eternal question has been whether 
mountains or the sea—which place would bring the 
ind greatest rest. Indeed, this annual question 


known to have caused considerable difference of opin- 


ven in the most harmonious families. Now, however, 

eis a different trend of thought. No longer is it the place 

tu rest so much as it Is a place to work which we are look- 
Ing for. 

Probably those men who first went to the training camps at 

Plattsburg really started this new way of spending their vaca- 


tions. Their intention was to fit themselves to become officers . 


if there proved to be a demand for an army. They not only 
did that, but they returned to their offices healthier and hap- 
pier men than they had ever been before. 

Last year a few women from New York, desiring to do their 
“bit” for their country, decided to go out on the farm and help 
increase the food production. Many of the farmers had been 
called to service, the help was short, and these women proved 
to be a great boon. The farmers were so unanimous in their 
approval of the work done by these women that they have 
asked for more this year. Some of the Boy Scout organiza- 
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Our Readers 


tions have been using empty lots in the large cities for planting 
gardens, and successful young farmers have they proven to be. 
It’s just a case of wanting to help so badly that an opportunity 
is found. 

Out in Colorado six thousand boys have already enlisted for 
farm work in the United States Boys’ Working Reserve of the 
Department of Agriculture, and it is expected that the number 
will be close to ten thousand before the schools close. The 
Y. M. C. A. is to maintain an organization to look after the 
physical and moral welfare of these young lads. Down in 
Maryland the Woman’s Land Army is cooperating with the 
chairman of the garden committee of the District of Columbia 
to form units of young girls to go out to the farms to pick berries 
and for other light work. And so it goes East and West, North 
and South—everywhere one turns. 

These activities are of such universal interest that we are 
going to tell you about them at greater length in the very near 
future. In the meantime, we wanted just to mention them— 
partly to give you a little glimpse of some of the good things in 
store (and there are a lot of them), and partly because it may 
suggest the best kind of a vacation you have ever spent. We'll 
be glad to hear of the ways you are helping to win the war— 
whether it is by farming or some other way. 
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Summer time on a country road beside a winding river 
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THE CASUAL DWELLING FPLACE# 


The Summer House That is Ready for Occupancy 
on Week Ends and Holidays All the Year ’Round 


By ROBERT LIVINGSTON 


=3)S there a reader who has not at one time or 
| another gloated over the terrors, the thrills 
and the mysteries which in fiction invariably 
lie hidden in unoccupied houses? When 
one stops to think of it nearly all the litera- 
ture of roguery as so Clearly set forth by 
Wilkie Collins, Gaboriau, in former days, 
down to Conan Doyle and Mary Roberts 
Rinehart, possesses as its most important 
stage setting an untenanted house. 

It may be one of those familiar 





England, and from Hawthorne to Anna Katharine Green in this 
country, have utilized the empty house to bring about the 
climactic point in the weaving of some gruesome tale. So clear 
are these fictional features that, by the association of ideas, one’s 
fears and apprehensions are invariably aroused whenever the 
occasion arises that an unoccupied house or even an untenanted 
apartment must be entered. 

With that unmistakable odor of mustiness comes afresh this 
uncomfortable sense (hardly fear perhaps) of trepidation and 
with it a conviction that rats and mice are hidden spectators, 
and that the darkness and gloom 
could well hide crime as well as 





mansions generally located some- 
where near Hampstead Heath, a 
house set apart from its neighbors 
and surrounded by a hedge, a 
house with every appearance of 
having been closed for several 
years and now showing the first 
signs of decay, or it may be one 
of the familiar sombre brown- 
stone houses situated in one of 
the many residential streets of 
New York where every house so 
closely resembles its fellows as to 
court mischief to all who may 
return late at night, or again it 
might be a certain palatial coun- 
try residence set among lawns 
and gardens which are invariably 
described with broad magnificent 
porticoes toward which spotless 
limousines are continually ap- 
proaching at top speed for no 
apparent reason. Such a setting 
is perhaps the commonest and 
the time is always just before the 
family arrive for the season or 
just after they have left for 
other equally expensive quarters. 
Now and then the novelist will 
modestly cast the fate of his story 
in the seclusion of a deserted 
cottage by the sea or a lonely hut 
among the hills, but rarely does 
this occur nowadays. The mys- 
tery story is as dependent upon 
luxury of setting as is the modern 
bachelor upon his creature com- 
forts. And, therefore, if the 
devotee of fiction chose to apply 
himself to this theme he would 
find that nearly all novelists, 








the criminals themselves. This 
entire mental state is largely 
caused by the aforesaid novelists 
who, no doubt, would have the 
same hesitancy in opening the 
door of a darkened chamber or in 
groping down the cellar stairs of 
a house long left to disintegration. 

In short, reading has trained 
us all to regard empty houses 
with suspicion, an absurd state of 
mind which should be quickly 
dispelled for, in the case of nine 
out of every ten, yes or ninety 
nine out of every hundred houses, 
there is no cause whatever for 
suspicion. 


There is a sunny little cottage 
on the shores of Buzzards Bay 
which remains unoccupied except 
for ten weeks in the summer. 
Its shutters are closed and fast- 
ened long before the oaks have 
turned to their gorgeous Fall 
colorings or the marigolds and” 
phlox have lost the freshness of 
their bloom. 

The soft, salty breeze, rippling 
the waters, the dancing rays of 
the September sun through the 
swaying pines give a joyous set- 
ting to this cottage by the water, 
courting as it were an occupant. 
The hardiest of that overworked 
class of readers who rely upon 
mystery stories would find it 
difficult to conjure up a tragedy 
for such a spot. The native 
Cape Codders, knowing the own- 





from Dickens to Oppenheim in A little front door that, in true New England country style, is never used. ers, always glance toward the 
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This sunny little cottage on the shores of Buzzards Bay is unoccupied except for ten weeks in the summer, but it is ready for week ends all the year ’round. 


cottage as they pass by, in the hope of finding a blind open or a 
light through the trees, to show that some of “ther folks be down 
for Sunday-”’ For this is one of the important services which 
this particular cottage renders to its owners. As the scion of the 
family (aged ten) once sagely remarked, “We use the cottage 
more when it’s closed than when it’s open.” And to each and 
every member of this house its welcome is always the same. 
When the family reach the house after dark on a Saturday 
night, as is sometimes the case, the lock readily responds to 
familiar fingers, the door creaks afriendly welcome as the children 
grope their way through the hall in noisy rivalry to see which shall 
be the first to secure the box of matches always kept on the right 
hand corner of the mantel in the living-room for this sort of 
emergency. Then as the lamps are lighted the old familiar 
objects appear just as they had been left, perhaps six months 
before, with a coating of dust to be sure, but nothing which a 
few moments and a dust cloth could not remove; for dust in this 
region is little known. True, the chairs or at least such of them 
as possess cushions are 
shrouded in covers. The 
sofa is a bulging conglomer- 
ation of cushions, gathered 
from all hammocks and 
piazza furniture, but a few 
deft passes by the fairy 
godmother of this establish- 
ment and presto, the cush- 
ions are distributed and the 
sofa offers a cosy retreat for 
the entire party. Otherwise 
the living-room is livable. 
A fire ready laid is only 
waiting for a match and a 
turn of the hand to open the 
flue. Such is a cottage by 
theseaif it has been planned 
and built as it should be, not 
alone for summer use but 
also for Spring and Fall 
holidays and week ends. 
The little cottage in ques- 
tion is a very ancient affair. 
A long line of sturdy Cape 


Codders dwelt in it, uncomfortably without question for gen- 
erations. It was not until a few years ago that it was entirely 
renovated, enlarged and equipped for summer use. Much care 
and thought was given to convenience and it stands today a 
model for perennial use as a casual habitation. But it has cer- 
tain drawbacks, as, for instance, plaster. Such a cottage, to 
secure the maximum of comfort with the minimum of expense 
should be unplastered and without a cellar so that the circ- 
ulation of air will keep the house free from dampness. 
There should be a kerosene cooking stove in the kitchen so that 
the cooking may be done without jeopardizing the water coil or 
boiler. Furthermore, unless one’s family and friends are ex- 
perts in the culinary art, the usual stove fire is built regardless 
of the cost of coal or kindlings, and the fire itself is apt to takea 
good deal of time in the making, several trials being often neces- 
sary before the coals kindle into a respectable glow. The 
problem of water is perhaps the most troublesome. No house of 
course can be left with the water on during the winter season. 


The scion of the family (aged ten) once sagely remarked, ‘“‘ We use the cottage more when it’s closed than when it’s open.” 
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The latticed, rose-covered passageway between the house and the shed. 


These Cape cottages are no exception to the rule and every pipe 
is carefully drained and the faucets greased to prevent rust. 

To go to the expense or the risk of turning on the water system 
for an occasional Sunday or holiday is manifestly out of the 
question and so the owner of this particular cottage solved the 
difficulty in true backwoods fashion. A small stone tank, 
placed in the closet just behind the stove, holding not over ten 
gallons of water was always religiously filled. This served as 
lubricant for a hand pump at the kitchen sink. One of the first 
duties in starting in housekeeping was to heat a pail of this 
water, or if the water had frozen, to melt a few chunks of ice 
and thaw out the pump, thus securing a supply which should 
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The living-room is always livable at a moment’s notice—a fire ready laid is only waiting for a match and a turn of the 
hand to open the flue. 


adequately fill the family needs for the day or two of camp life 
to be enjoyed. 

You will ask what of bedding and blankets? They are there 
at hand. Asa matter of fact, the less one puts away the better 
for each and every article. All blankets hung upon ropes 
stretched across the attic are dry and ready for use. Upon such 
occasions as the one noted, the family do without sheets and 
sleep fully as soundly. The blazing of the fire logs and the 
warmth of the living-room has given to all a drowsy feeling 
which defies wakefulness when once the head touches the pillow. 

If readers of THE House BEAuTIFULcontemplate making use of 
their summer houses in this fashion, there are certain suggestions 
which it would be well to fol- 
low; points whichany yachts- 
man or camper would never 
overlook. 

First of all, there should be 
a place for everything and 
everything should bein place. 
You can never tell when you 
will return. Perhaps you may 
be delayed and not arrive 
until after dark, chilled and 
hungry from a long motor 
ride. At such time a fire 
ready laid with a good store 
of dried wood is essential to 
uappiness and comfort. 

There should always be a 
list of provisions left at the 
house so that you may avoid 
duplication in purchasing 
supplies. Such provisions in- 
cluding, besides food, soap 
and matches should always 
be left in tin boxes toprevent 
the mice and squirrels from 

(Continued on page #14) 











ture, half way up the 
side of the hill, pre- 
sents rather an odd 
appearance. It looks 
a good deal like a barn, 
a little like a house, 
and a little like a ruin. 
When the doors are 
shut it has a deserted and empty look; 
but when the doors are open the barn 
(which it originally was) smiles, and the 
house (which it has become) comes to life. 

Inside this barn which has become a 
house a swing hangs from a cross beam— 
the kind of a swing you would expect to 
find in an orchard, with two ropes to take 
hold of and a board to sit on, a swing that 
recalls the now generally forgotten song, 





““George dear, tell them to stop!’ 
Such was the cry of Maria 
But the more she cried ‘Whoa’, 
They said, ‘Let her go!’ 
And the swing went a little bit higher.”’ 
And if you sit in, or on this swing, you 
find it possessed of a magic quality. It 
makes you forget the conventional stiff- 
ness of a stranger interviewing the owner 
of a summer home and studio, nee barn 
(as the society column would say); in- 
voluntarily you swing a little, and this 
soothes you before you know it into a 
comfortable acceptance of a comfortable 
situation. 

“Can you tell about my barn,” says 
the hostess, whose intelligent head 
emerges from the voluminous gingham 
garment, honestly smeared with paint, 
of an artist at work, ‘without telling 
about me? You see | like better to talk 


about my barn than about myself—”’ 
The interviewer considers the point 
It is a rare trait, yet there 


with interest. 














is an honesty about the lady which stamps 
it sterling. 

“We will assume,” says he,“that the 
Prospective Reader has a barn, and is 
thinking of making it over into a house. 
And that he is a one-idead person who 
wouldn’t be interested in anything or 
anybody else.” 

A barn, it appears, is rather an easy 
thing to turn into a human habitation. 
In this case the transformation was made 
some years ago, and the combined home 
and studio has been occupied in turn by 
two well-known painters, both of them 
women, whose occupancy has given it the 
real but intangible atmosphere of a place 
that has been lived in. Life, but not 
dust, has accumulated in the very corners; 
for that matter, it is one of the advantages 
of a barn for domestic living that it is 
usually situated where there is a minimum 
of dust to bother the housekeeper. The 
swing hangs between the two sets of 
sliding doors that once let in a load of 
hay at one side of the barn and let the 
empty team out at the other. It looks, 
if you are swinging gently in the right 
direction, into what used to be the cow 
shed but is now the dining-room; and by 
looking over your right shoulder you see 
the corner where Dobbin (for want of a 
more historically accurate name) was 
wont to munch his evening oats in his 
corner stall. But the stall is gone; Dob- 
bin, his youth renewed, rolls happily, 
| hope, in the Heavenly Pasture. The 
corner is filled with book shelves and an 
old Heppelwhite desk—for the owner is 
something of a fancier of Colonial furni- 
ture—stands open for correspondence. 
There is, if anything, a chewing of pen- 
holder rather than oats. Looking left 
from the swing the open front doors frame 
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The second story adds a balcony 
on two sides, and under it the fire- 
place lives, as it were, in its own 
house, warming and cheering the 
loftier studio yet inviting one in 
under the lower ceiling. 


a picture of the “downs”’ of Scituate, seen 
across an enclosed porch; and, if you turn 
round and swing the other way, an easterly 
window frames a picture of distant beach 
and ocean. The porch, naturally, was an 
addition—barns don’t have *em—with an 
upper story for outdoor sleeping. And 
externally this was the only architectural 
change made in the old barn, except the 
building of a chimney that now provides 
a fireplace in which, perhaps, the ghost of 
a farmer sometimes hangs up at midnight 
the ghost of a harness. 

Internally, however, only the informed 
eye rediscovers the barn; the studio might 
have been built for a studio, and the 
picturesque quality inherited from the 
barn might have been contrived by the 
architect. As a matter of fact the first 
artist-owner was her own architect, and, 
as things happened, the second acted in an 
advisory capacity; there was a real car- 
penter, but also a good deal of home talent 
employed in staining woodwork and 
painting floors—yes, even in the impul- 
sion of hammer against nail, despite the 
old-fashioned notion that a woman can't 
drive one. On the easterly and northerly 
sides the hay loft was done away with, so 
that here the studio proper has the height 
of the original barn; on the westerly and 
southerly sides the hay loft remains, mak- 
ing a second story reached by a winding 
stairway beside the fireplace and provid- 
ing sleeping rooms. Here it is that one 
peers into a roomy clothes closet and 
finds that the horizontal pole from which 
various feminine garments depend is an 
old rake that may possibly have belonged 
to the farmer and remained behind when 
he and Dobbin departed. And here also, 
with the steepness of Jacob’s Ladder, 1s 
the stair that leads to the attic and hangs 
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By 


Ralph 
Bergengren 


What used to be the cow shed 
is now the dining-room, and the 
corner where Dobbin was.wont to 
munch his evening oats is filled 
with book shelves and an old Hep- 
pelwhite desk stands open for 
correspondence. 


on hinges so that when not in use it can be 
swung even with the ceiling and econo- 
mize space. Barns do not as a rule have 
attics, and this one was put in less for 
storage than to interpose the enclosed 
space between the inside of the barn and 
the summer sun on the shingles of the 
slanting roof—which is a point to re- 
member if you are ever making a barn 
over into a house. 

But the second story is more than a 
convenience and place to sleep. It 
beautifies the studio by adding a balcony 


on two sides, from which one may look 
down into its gracious and homelike ar- 
rangement of ancient furniture, rugs, 
bric-a-brac, pictures, and books: so much 
for daylight, and at night heavy curtains, 
sliding on rods above the balcony, come 
together and make a partition. Under 
this second story the fireplace lives, as it 
were, in its own house, warming and 
cheering the loftier studio yet inviting 
one in under the lower ceiling for com- 
fortable social chatter. 

When it was done—but that, although 











not so very long ago, was before we were 
all so painfully conscious of a meaning in 
the letters h.c.l—the carpentry of the 
madeover barn cost $352, the masonry 


$46, and the plumbing $132. | have said 
nothing about the kitchen, but it is a 
good, practicable kitchen with a good, 
practicable little wood shed. Evidently, 
too, in making a barn into a house it pays 
to be your own architect, provided, of 
course, you are the kind of person who can 
be your own architect with a reasonable 
certainty that you won’t besorry you didit. 


AN OPEN SESAME OF A DOOR LOCK 


F YOU carry a great big front door key or, 

because you wish to be able to unlock any 
outside door in your house, you carry several 
such keys, the following will interest you. 
Outside cylinder door locks, made by all the 
leading manufacturers, are marvels of flexibil- 
ity. Suppose you have a front door, a back 
door and a cellar door in your house,—you 
can by proper selection of the locks and proper 
directions to the hardware man, so equip your 
outside doors as to have one key for yourself, 
with as many duplicates as you like, which 
will let you in any of the three or more outside 
doors, whether or not the door is locked from 
the inside; one key for the maid which will let 
her in the back door only, and one key for the 
furnace or ash man which will let him in the 
cellar door only,—a most convenient arrange- 
ment, affording time and trouble saving and 
space saving in your pocket. 
These locks may be fitted with any suitable 


By RICHARD B. DERBY 


style of knobs or door handles. The latch 
operates from the inside by turning the door 
knob or pressing the thumb piece, if you 
selected a door handle, and the dead lock 
operates from the inside by a separate small 
knob. Both door latch and dead lock operate 
by key from the outside,—one turn operating 
the latch and the next turn the dead lock; so if 
the door is latched and locked for the night, 
you can still get in with your one key. Mor- 
tise cylinder locks are also made with shift 
buttons on the face of the lock by use of 
which the latch can be so set as to operate or 
not by the outside knob or thumb piece, so 
that, during the day time, the latch is all the 
lock necessary,—the dead lock being used only 
at night. 

A cheaper combination may be had in a 
plain mortise latch with a separate cylinder 
dead lock. This is not so convenient because 
the dead lock must be thrown in the day time, 
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if the door is to be fast from the outside, and 
it takes two hands to open the door if the 
dead lock is thrown. It is not practical to 
use a shift button latch in this case because, if 
the latch should be set to keep the door fast 
from the outside, the key which operates the 
dead lock only would not give entrance. 

A common practice is to use a full mortise 
cylinder lock and latch-set on the front door, 
and a common latch and rim cylinder latch 
on the back and cellar doors. This gives all 
the desired key combination, the only incon- 
venience being that if the rim cylinder latch 
is set to lock the door, two hands must be 
used to open the door in getting out. 

These are only suggestions as to possibili- 
ties,—do not give up until some practical 
hardware man has said, “It can’t be done.” 
Some one has probably wanted just your com- 
bination before and the manufacturers have 
without doubt solved the mechanical part of it. 
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It has been said that people of old time didn’t need piazzas. d 
This is no reflection on moderns because nowadays we have mosquitos. 


afraid to go out when it didn’t. 


They knew enough to come in when it rained and were not 


PIAZZAS 


Various Kinds from Open Terraces to Glazed Rooms. 


By THOMAS P. ROBINSON 


How to Place a Single Piazza So That It Will Serve All Uses 


Illustrated with photographs of houses designed by Derby and Robinson, Architects, of Boston 


FRIEND of mine says that there were no 
piazzas in the old days because people did 
not want them. They sat out on the care- 
fully tended lawns or among the flower beds 
or under the trees. He says further that 
there were no mosquitos in those days and 
that people knew enough to come in when it 
rained and were not afraid to go out in the 
open when it didn’t. 

There is another theory according to which piazzas came in 
with leisure. Our ancestors didn’t have time to use them and 
so the old houses are without any. If they have them at all they 
are later additions. The people of early times worked as long 
as the daylight lasted and came indoors to eat and sleep and 
perhaps to nod for an hour or two by a candle or fireplace of a 
winter’s evening. Their houses were for shelter, not for pleasure 
or at least not for that kind of pleasure which associates itself 
with idle moments. Later the life became easier and folks 
worked shorter hours. It was then perhaps that they began to 
think of sitting out of doors and at the same time within the 
house, for the roof of a piazza is not like the foliage of an apple 
tree. Nowadays, some member of every family has so much 
leisure that piazzas have become a leading feature of all our 
houses. We have them for all points of the compass, for all 
times of day and for all seasons. Whether in the morning, 
afternoon or mid-day, winter or summer, we must have our 
especially appointed place for sitting out of doors and most of 
us must now have a place at night as well, though it is. rumored 
that sleeping porches, while common to all houses, are not so 
commonly used as they are supposed to be—they are like the cold 
bath in the morning which every person thinks his neighbor takes. 

Piazzas can be anything from a terrace sheltered on occasion 
by an awning, toa glazed and screened porch completely fur- 


nished and amounting to a room. Some of our piazzas are so 
much like rooms that we even put fireplaces in them, to make 
ourselves believe, no doubt, that we are enjoying winter and 
summer at the same moment. Between these two extremes are 
all degrees of finish and completeness. The first question we 
should ask ourselves is what we expect our piazza to do for us. 
Is it to be a sun room, a breakfast room, a living-room or what? 
What it is, determines how much, architecturally speaking, to 
make of it. 

There are certain general considerations for all piazzas and 
these have to do primarily with plan. In the first place, the 
piazza should be an integral part of the plan as a whole. It is 
not a thing that can be tacked on anywhere at any time. This 
does not mean that it should cut a hole in the body of the house. 
But, rather, that it should be so-placed that it is workable with . 
respect to its purpose, in the first place; and that it composes 
well, in the matter of design, with the rest of the house, in the 
second place. A piazza should never be in such a position that 
it creates an unfortunate passage-way through the house,— 
that is, one should never have to reach it by passing diagonally 
through a room. Properly speaking it should be used in con- 
nection with some one room rather than with the house as 4 
whole. The words Dining Porch, Living Porch, or Sleeping 
Porch suggest this use. 

The Dining Porch for the average person is also the breakfast 
porch,—and is used primarily as such. It should therefore be 
placed where it will get the sun at breakfast time all the year 
round. It should be accessible for service, although many 
people have no objection to having the food carried from the 
kitchen, through the pantry and the dining-room to the porch. 
It is better if the serving pantry is related to the porch in the 
same way that it is to the dining-room so that the service through 
the pantry can be direct to either place. There is no objection 
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breakfast without going through the living-room 
and for living purposes without going through the 
living-room or the dining-room. It would be well 
enough if additional access were had through 
the living-room, except for the fact that then 
the porch itself is not as freely used for breakfast 
or dining porch. If, in addition, it is located 
alongside the serving room and accessible to it 
through the window or door, it thus provides 
for service which does not have to take place 
‘through the main house. The door in this case 
is not as good as the window because it gives the 
feeling of bringing the kitchen and pantry out 
into the porch. On the &ther hand, the window 
alone requires that the family*serve itself. or that 
they employ two maids. 









i 


The simplest kind of piazza is just.a tefrace which may be 
protected by. an awning. ; 







whatever to using the dining-room! as a passage to [ZZ 
the breakfast porch as in all small establishments |= ule Zs 
only one of the two places is likely to be in use at a time. 

The Living Porch should be so placed as to com- 
mand, as nearly as possible, shade and privacy in 
the summer time and not to shut out either sun or 
view in the winter. It is not difficult to achieve 
this with a terrace by means of an awning which 
can be raised or lowered,—but it is very much more 
difficult with the piazzas which are covered by a 
roof. Requirements vary with locality, of course. 
but for Eastern United States, the Living Porch 
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\n informal piazza built of very light material, arranged to 
support a shelter and to encourage vines. 


Piazzas must be studied for size as well as position. 
A few inches added to the width or length may 
make all the difference between comfort and dis- 
comfort. This point is frequently not discerned 
until the family try to furnish, when it is found that 
pieces of furniture can not be satisfactorily arranged. 
A piazza ought to have width enough to take a 
center breakfast or dining table with chairs all around 
it and leave room for easy service on at least two 
sides. Then, if it is used as a living porch as well, 
it should have some wall surface. You can not 








A type of piazza which results from a development of the roof 
lines of the main house. 








Formal piazzas added to a fine old house Studied for 
relation to each other as well as for relation to the house 


Is best located on the South West although it is 
not badly placed on the South or on the West 
Sleeping porches are likely to be more for effect 
than for use and may be placed reasonably any- 
where they can be worked in without doing too 
great an injury to the house as a whole, pro- 
vided the morning sun does not get at them. 

In small houses there can usually be but one pi- 
azza and this must serve as nearly as possible all 
the needs of the family. It is hard todo, but it can 
be So placed that it can be reached for any use 
required without interfering with the use of the 
rest of the house although in itself (unless large 
enough to be sub-divided by screens) it can be used 
for only.one purpose at a time. If it is located 
off the common hall, the family can reach it for 
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Piazzas and sleeping porches of a house in the Italian 
manner; they have been accepted as important parts of 


the house and treated frankly as such. 


This represents a very high degree of completeness in 
the development of detail in a dining and sleeping porch 
which, asa whole, has been kept subordinate to the house. 
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screens and the edge of the piaz. 
za must be substracted from a 
usable porch. This distance js 
likely to be considerable even jf 
the glazing or the screening is be. 
tween the supports. It is rather 
too bad that screens have to be 











furnish a room that has no wall surface and, 
if the piazza is to be used as a room, it has 
to have wall surface, too. You may not 
want to hang pictures on the wall but you 
probably will want to place a Gloucester 


hammock and chairs against the wall and it is 


used at all for they detract seri- 
ously from the free use of piazzas 
in summer, and they inevitably 
get between you and Nature 
just outside. But we can not do 
without them, of course, while 
we have mosquitos and flies, 
but it is probable that money 
would be saved if flies and mos- 
quitos were exterminated at the 
expense of a general fund to 
which everybody subscribed the 
amount that he planned to spend 
on his piazza screening. 
Materials are as plentiful for 
piazzas as they are for other 
parts of the house, but they are 
used a little more _ indiscrimi- 
nately. It is as if we feel a lit- 
tle greater freedom when we go 
out of doors, and whether our 
houses are wood, stone or brick, 
we feel no real obligation to ad- 
here to these materials in design- 
ing our piazzas. Unfortunately, 





not pleasant to have them against a window. 


If furniture is to be remembered, the glazing and screening is 
to be remembered no less, for this frequently takes up room. 
If round columns are used, it is easier and less expensive to glaze 
the porch entirely inside these—and the distance between the 


PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 
NO. V. HEDGES 


Kinds That Live and Thrive Without Undue Tending 
By ELIZABETH EDDY NORRIS 


“WV HOSOEVER planted the . 

hedges made a thousand thousand 
sequestered intimacies between man and 
his fields, closing, comforting, secluding, 
cherishing, confiding to him all wild 
flowers and berries.” 

In considering a subject of such funda- 
mental importance as the making of 
hedges, we can but remark incidentally 
upon the fickleness of popular taste—its 
tendency to be ruled by the dictates of 
fashion. Happy is he who by inheritance 
or by training, or by experience, has 
found out that the great essentials re- 
main the same,—that there is a golden 
mean where happiness abides in beauty 
untouched by superficial change. 

Hedges have marked boundaries, shel- 
tered from blighting winds, shielded 
precious things from destroying intruders, 
and best of all, hedges have unfolded 
human living in houses and in gardens 
since immemorial times. 


To pass sentence of destruction upon 
hedges and upon all kinds of enclosure as 
we did a decade or so ago was to con- 
demn ourselves as superficially devel- 
oped in the sense of real garden values. 
That the necessity of some kind of “fold- 
ing in” for our houses and our gardens is 
quite generally realized at the present 
time is a hopeful sign of a truer garden 
spirit seeking spontaneous individual 
expression. 

Frank A. Waugh, in his excellent work 
“The Natural Style in Landscape Gar- 
dening,” says, “the garden is just as much 
a part of the home as the library or any 
part of the house. The reason why some 
people do not find it so is that the garden, 
like a tenantless house, is open, bleak and 
unfurnished to the cold wind or the burn- 
Sepa In our land the 
garden seems to be considered solely a 
spot to be looked at occasionally and 
admired rather than a place to be lived 


the freedom we feel is likely 


to be of the wrong kind and partake of license rather than liberty. 
We would do well to stick to the house material in building the 
piazza,—the simpler the house the simpler the piazza. This 
results better for architecture as well as for use. 








The up-springing vine arches break the long 
horizontal line of the hedge and also prettily 
frame little pictures of the garden as seen from 
the highway. 
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The college professor who half a century ago planted this hedge hundreds of feet in extent walks no more within his green 








borders, but his hedge remains, summer and winter a continuing public ministry. 


in constantly and enjoyed.”’ Most cer- 
tainly we cannot have a place to live in 
constantly without something answering 
to sheltering walls. The very meaning 
of the hedge is “shelter, refuge and a 
friend in need.”’ 

Let us rid ourselves of the mistaken 
idea that publicity is a social obligation. 
We do not live in glass houses in order to 
“share” our lives with others, and wisely 
planted boundaries need “shut out” no 
one. There are low hedges and grouped 
plantings which offer glimpses far more 
delighting than a wide expanse boldly 
open to the public view where the flowers 
and shrubs and groups of people have the 
appearance of stage scenery, rather than 
of unconscious, happy life. 

The formal hedge of hemlock or arbor- 
vitae or spruce, perfectly grown and 
faithfully sheared, is one of the most 
beautiful products of gardening skill,— 
but it must be quite perfect. The ex- 
pense of planting and keeping up such 
hedges is considerable. We need to give 
thanks whenever conditions have favored 
their establishment, for they are a dis- 
tinct contribution to the locality where 
they exist. One such hedge of hemlock 
hundreds of feet in length has for half a 
century, or thereabout, marked a corner 
boundary in the lovely old town where | 
am happy to spend my winters. The 
college professor who planted and loved 
it walks no more within his green borders, 
but his hedge remains, summer and win- 
ter a continuing public ministry. 

Perhaps one reason why we do not see 
more hedges planted is because of their 
costliness in a country where labor is so 
high. Again, we all know of hedges 
Which have suffered from frost and gen- 
eral misfortune until their forlorn ap- 





pearance is sufficient to deter anyone 
from risking a like failure. 

The wise planter will always ask of any 
hedge material “will it live and will it 
thrive without endless tending?”’ 

| acknowledge that there are drawbacks 
to the universal use of hedges. But | do 
know that we can have hedges to our 
hearts’ content if we will choose accord- 
ing to the conditions in each case. In 
evidence of this | will tell of my own 
hedges, each one the product of my in- 
sistent demand for these “comforting, 
secluding, cherishing”’ walls of green to 
make my garden and my meadows my 
own and the sky’s. 

| shall not speak of the making of 
formal hedges. There are excellent treat- 
ises devoted to the subject, but | hope no 
one will attempt the making of these 
without realizing and accepting the care 





and expense involved; for 
in the formal hedge medi- 
ocrity is most regretable. 

In my own case a hedge 
of some sort was needed 
between the garden and 
highway, a stretch of about 
five hundred feet. This 
hedge “just happened,” like 
many things in this old gar- 
den,—not the happenings 
of careless chance but the 
unforeseen working out of 
thoughts and longings which 
create, almost involuntarily, 
their own fulfillment 

About thirty years ago 
our original “front fence,” 
an old New England pat- 
tern, of baseboard, turned 
rails and posts, became too 
decrepit to serve. A plain 
wire fence, four and a half 
feet high was put in its 
place,—a travesty upon its 
dignified predecessor. But 
this was only the skeleton 
of what was to be. Wire 
netting in eighteen inch widths was 
stretched, one width above another, from 
post to post and firmly stapled in place 
so excluding hens and dogs. Along this, 
Virginia Creeper (ampelopsis quinque- 
folia) was planted at intervals of four 
feet in well enriched soil. By the stone 
piers at the entrance, large plants of the 
creeper were set, their full-size roots 
being carefully adjusted and well firmed 
in, so securing immediate effect in these 
important positions. The smaller plants 
did not cover the wire the first season, 
but their very tardiness gave time to 
tie loosely with soft twine each shoot 
where it could best perform its part as 
the plants increased in size and these first 
little ones became the sturdy main 
vines, starting from which the thousand 
branching tendrils should weave the per- 
fect hedge. 











Another tree which can be made to serve as a hedge is sweet locust. The foliage is delicate in form 
and tint and is always softly stirring, giving a sense of coolness on the hottest day. 
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The result of this experi- 
ment far exceeded our ex- 
pectations. Virginia Creep- 
er, as everyone knows, is 
in itself a beautiful vine. 
Growing thus upon an al- 
most invisible trellis, all the 
loveliness of its divided 
leaves, coral stems, and pur- 
ple fruit, are seen to the best 
advantage. Aside from oc- 
casional turning in of an 
ambitious outthrusting 
branch, it needs but little 
care, other than the annual 
mulch of good compost. 
Choosing spaces where 
the ampelopsis was not quite 
so robust-growing, we have 
from time to time added 
other things especially 
wanted, like Hall’s honey- 
suckle; the white and the 
pink perennial peas 
(lathyrus latifolia); and 
rosa setigera; the wraith- 
like clematis virginiana and 
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vivid crimson _ramblers. 
The ampelopsis foliage 
furnishes an ideal background for the 
brilliant flowering vines. In_ planting 
these, large pits were dug (interfering as 
little as possible with the ampelopsis 
roots) and filled with enriched soil. This 
provided for the extra demand made by 
the added plants and also reinforced the 
supply for the vines originally planted. 
Always where a luxuriant growth is 
wanted the necessity of generous fertili- 
zation must be kept in mind. But surely 
it would be a poor sort of gardener who 
would expect everything and give noth- 
ing! 

From spring, when the bursting leaf- 
buds clothe the brown vine-meshes with 
tenderest color, to autumn’s flood-tide 
of scarlet and mauve and bronze, this 
simple vine hedge is a delight. And in 
winter the leafless intertwining vines 


make a pleasant screen affording constant 
variety, fleeced with: snow or glittering in 
icy armor. The birds never cease their 
thank-offerings for the shelter in winter 
and nesting places in summer, thus pro- 
vided. 

The wire netting (long since concealed) 
renders the hedge a sufficient highway 
barrier under ordinary circumstances. 
But to love a garden through many years 
is to sample all kinds of experiences and 
at one time | needed to provide for the 
exclusion of roaming pigs. For the delec- 
tation of these we stretched barbed wire 
(cruel stuff) along the bottom of the 
hedge. It proved the needed sharp re- 
minder of withdrawal to investigating 
snouts. 

Then, Jack, or Jerry, or Thomas— 
whoever he might be, who at the mo- 











From spring, when the bursting leaf buds clothe the brown vine-meshes with tenderest color to 


autumn’s flood-tide of scarlet and mauve and bronze, this simple vine hedge is a delight. 
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The secluding, cherishing walls of green which make our gardens really our own to rejoice in and to share with others. 


ment “helped me to help myself”—al- 
ways had numerous admiring friends who 
leaned on the top of the hedge for long 
chats. I did not mind the time lost—no 
one can digall the time, but | did regret the 
irregularly sagged top wire and its crushed 
vines. So another barbed wire—this 
time for elbows—was stretched along the 
top posts. Along this the vines soon 
found their way, making a festoon of 
each section, slightly dipping toward the 
center,—the prettiest possible “topping” 
for this kind of hedge. 

What lovely things can happen, just 
from doing what has to be done! Wasn't 
the man who was told to “follow his nose 
and he would get there,’’ well directed 
after all? 

In this long stretch of hedge there are 
four entrances from the public road. 
The carriage-way is flanked with stone 

piers, over which the vines throw long 
exploring sprays, lovely against the grey 
stones. But this garlanding is never al- 
lowed to increase and blot out the dis- 
tinctive character of the piers. The 
hedge itself, while presenting a perfect 
barrier, is light and gracious in texture, 
and the needed effect of strength and en- 
durance is provided by the large stone 
posts upon which the gates hang. 

It is always a mistake to obliterate any 
architectural value with vines. Their office 
in such connection is to enhance by contrast. 

The second wide gateway with its stone 
posts, opens upon North Lawn. Car 
riages never enter here, but in a frontage 
so extended it is necessary to be able to 
get in from the highway at this point 
when the snow protects the turf, with the 
big sleds of wood to fill the woodhouse. 

(Continued on page 105) 
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Late eighteenth century glass 
picked up in Northern New Eng- 
jand, The cruet and decanter are 
especially interesting. 


\ Stiegel bottle from 
the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, known to have 
been done by Sebastian 
Witmer, one of Baron 
Stiegel’s imported 
workmen. 





F, Gentle Readers, you should later learn 

that | am languishing in a county-jail 
you must understand that it is all your 
fault. You see, | was ambitious, | wanted 
to know everything that could be known 
about the charming old glassware that you 
pick up now and again at sales and shops 
and auctions and little, out-of-the-way 
places. And such information is expen- 
sive; a body can have but an academic 
knowledge of what she has never bought. 
I needn't, | am sure, go on with my sad 
story. [| haven’t as yet expended any vast 
sums, but my feet are firmly planted on 
the downward path. Old glass has always 
had what | am tempted to call a holy fasci- 
nation for me. I do not know anything 
more engaging than these delicate things 


that have lived so long; so fragile, yet so resisting time. Nor 
yet anything so eloquent of hospitality, and if | am being 


ruined, it is in a high cause. 


The really pathetic thing is that now when | have read and 
studied and looked and longed—and bought!—the relentless 
arbiters of my literary existence have kindly but firmly divided 
my writing-space, halved it, so that you might see all the illus- 
Oh, well, it was either words or 
pictures, and we decided on pictures because they 
are so much closer to the real thing than a printed 


trations | have chosen. 


description can ever be. 
Better still is examining the 
old pieces themselves, hand- 
ling them if you may, for if 
you can get the “feel’’ of 
the texture, you are on the 
Way to becoming a discrim- 
mating collector. Indeed, 
one connoisseur | know— 
Captain Keene, to be defi- 
nite—tells me that there is 
no more final way of testing 
old glass and china than by 
touching it to the tongue— 
somewhat after the fashion 
of the old-time laundress 
Who “tasted” her irons to 
see if they were the right 
temperature. | have tried 


Lowe, Boston. 





Enameled Stiegel Mug, flower and pheasant 


design, from the collection of 


Mrs 


Carleton, Hanover, New Hampshire 
usually fine specimen in “proof” condition 


Elmer 
\n un- 


CARRICK 





White flint glass tod- 
dy-glass from the Hun- 
ter collection, in the 
Metropolitan Museum. 
These glasses with tops 
are very rare. 


this, honestly and with my eyes shut, but 
| cannot yet tell the tongue-difference be- 
tween a Lowestoft cup and a modern piece 
of similar size and texture. I merely give 
it to you for what it is worth. 

After all, there isn’t much use in my 
trying to write the history of glass in six- 
teen hundred words, is there? You all 
know that the art came down from early 
Egyptian days, and that the Phoenician 
legend may be even a truth. The Rom- 
ans used glass, so one authority says, in a 
greater proportion to the dailiness of their 
life than we do now, and where they colon- 
ized their glass was also made. Even in 
Great Britain there are traces of Roman 
glass-making, and the fires of the craft died 
down and burned up again through the 


centuries until they reached a steady flame of excellence in 
the seventeen hundreds. 


You have heard of the glory that was 


Venice and the grandeur that was Bohemia, but as | am quite 
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Waterford glass, late eighteenth century, from the collection of Shreve, Crump and 
Unusually fine and stately pieces, beautifully cut. 


sure that none of us are going to pick up Portland vases or au- 
thentic Verzellini wine-glasses | am just telling you the short and 
simple annals of the various pieces | chose to point my moral 
and adorn my collecting tale. 

charming glasses were picked up here and there through 
the New England country-side. 
you might guess, is L 


For many of these quaint and 


The first group, as 
’s, and | wish the illus- 
tration showed more clearly 
the attractive etched fes- 
toons that adorn the de- 
canter, the wine-glasses and 
the little cruet. The tum- 
bler—L has a pair of 
them—flares slightly at the 
top, and is decorated only 
with a ring of ridges. Prob- 
ably all five pieces are very 
late eighteenth century. 
L—— owns also the beau- 
tiful Stiegel mug just below. 
The enamelled decorations, 
pheasant and flower, naive 
in their coloring, sturdy 
tones of green, blue, yellow 
and red, are perfectly pre- 
served, and as clear as 
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where Washington’s army could get cannon balls. 
He protested vigorously against the importation of 
foreign goods, and it was a keen chagrin to him to fee] 
that to sell his wares in New York and Boston the 
dealers had to assure their customers that they came 
from across the water. Baron Stiegel’s rise was 
rapid; his fall almost as swift, his success while it 
lasted phenomenal, and the tragedy of it is that 
this American craftsman genius should have died 
in utter poverty, and been buried in an unknown 
grave. 


they were the day they came from the glass works of Baron 
Stiegel. 

What an interesting man he was; what an individual per- 
sonality he has written into the pages of America’s manufactur- 
ing history! Some day you must read Mr. Hunter’s delightful 
study of this man and all his works, for | can give you just the 
barest details. Heinrich Wilhelm Stiegel was born near Cologne 
on May 13th, 1729, and, after his father’s death, came to 
America with his mother and younger brother. His early 


struggles, his connection with the iron business, even then 

flourishing in Pennsylvania, his marriage to his master’s daugh 

ter, his increasing prosperity, his magnificent style of living 

and his real merit, have been admirably and accurately related 

by Mr: Hunter. So much legend surrounds the man! And 

perhaps he was not all that grandiloquent tradition testifies, ital rem ‘ 

but | am so glad that the “Feast of Roses’ has been re-estab- Five decanters, each one of a pair, two cut, one Bohemian, one pressed, one 


lished at Manheim where he erected his first glass foundry, and blown. Notice the difference in the decoration and in the varied stopper shapes. 


created an artistic craft, in itself a feather in America’s 
commercial cap. You see, once he cast his bread upon 
the waters by cancelling the debt of the Lutheran church 
there, “one red rose annually in the month of June for- 
ever,” to be the only payment, and now, on the second 
Sunday in June, roses are piled within the rails of the 
Zion Lutheran church at Manheim, and a red rose sent in 
fee to one of Baron Stiegel’s descendants. He had 
brought the tradition of his craft from Germany where 
glass making had been an art for centuries. He even im- 
ported workmen—the lovely flowered bottle at the left is 
the work of one of them, Sebastian Witmer—but he was a 
most loyal American, and it is said that Elizabeth Furnace 
—one of his foundries—was at one time the only place 


Venetian fingers must have been very careful in keeping as well as skillful in creating these fragile delightful gossamer-like glasses. 
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Stiegel died in 1785, but the feeling of this enamelled glass that he created 
lasted on into the nineteenth century, and now and again you will find 
ces of this type sold as Stiegel. But while they are thoroughly charm- 
with their gay little colors and certainly related, though distantly, they 
are not his work at all. In group twelve you will see precisely what | 


pie 
ing 


mean. 





Of course glass-making had been attempted early in the his- 
tory of our colonization, 1607 in Jamestown marking the first 
venture. It is said that Italian workmen were brought over to 
assist in the enterprise. But no definitely good artistic work 
was accomplished until the days of Wistar and Stiegel in the 
middle eighteenth century. Glass was imported from England 
and the continent as soon as the settlers had adjusted them- 
selves to fairly secure and comfortable lives, and continued to 
be imported, as | said before, even when America had created a 
craft of her own. That magnificent group of cut glass epergne, 
compotes and sweet-meat dishes, are old Waterford, and though, 
as it happens, they have just come over, they are precisely 
what our beauty loving ancestors bought when they could af- 
ford them. For Waterford in Ireland was one of the glass- 
making centres; beautiful cutting, rather shallower than we 
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The ‘“‘Lafayette decanters’. Late eighteenth century cut glass pieces 
from Bristol, England, the pattern delightful and individual. 


3ristol was an important glass centre, too, and the late 
eighteenth century decanters—which | think the handsomest 
| have ever seen—and the white, opaque glass at the top of my 
third page probably came straight from that city. There were 
three other decanters, and we call them the “Lafayette de- 
canters” because, in 1824, when he was being feted all over 
America the set was sent down by my ancestors to be used at 
the big civic banquet given in Nashville, Tennessee, in his 
honor. At Bristol they still make the opaque glass; | saw a 
piece the other day, more sophisticated, but | do not think 
possessing any more charm then these quaint scenes that 
resemble the mediaeval, red-roofed Troy-Town Swinburne and 
Rossetti describe. 

Collecting old glass is such a joy! That cut and engraved 
cruet which might be either Dutch or Spanish, for both coun- 
tries so re-acted on each other, is one of the loveliest pieces | 
ever saw, and D and | bought it, though for a rather ex- 
pensive song, in a dark little down-stairs shop on an ancient 
street that used to be one of “the green lanes of North Boston,” 
and these big, browny-green bottles with their rough pontil 









































moderns interpret cut glass, was done there until the excise mark at the bottom can so often be picked up at country auc- 4 
duties in 1825 killed the industry. And “Venice glasses” such _ tions. One such time is as indelibly engraved upon my memory i 
as you see beginning and ending my second page were con- as the designs on those old glasses | have been showing you. 4 
stantly imported during those early days. I am wondering just My first auction it was, too, and | think | never saw so many ; 
which of these patterns is like the ones Samuel Small describes __ desirable things all together at once at any other country sale: . 
in his Diary? July 18, 1687, “Mr. Mather had two Venice a Heppelwhite secretary, slat-back chairs, pink lustre pitchers, ; 
glasses broken at our Meeting.” Now, since none of this godly a Nanking coffee-pot 
company could be described as “loud roistering fellows,” |amat- —I got that!—a little ' 
tributing the destruction to the sweeping results of religious fervor. (Continued on page 105) | 
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So called Stiegel 
glass but in reality 
made in the early 
Rineteenth century. 
From the inscrip- 
tions on the mugs 
they may have 
been intended for 
children. 











An interesting group, two 
flip glasses and a cel ry holder, 
all beautifully engraved, from 
the collection of Francis Hill 
Bigelow of Cambridge, 
Massachusetts 
















Cut and engraved Spanish 
or Dutch cruet from the collec- 
tion of Mrs. Albert Carr, 
Wellesley Hills. A very fine 
and dignified piece standing 
twelve inches high. The sides 
are slightly flattened and beau- 
tifully decorated 











WE BUILD A HOUSE OCURSELVES 


CHAPTER 








EARS ago we built wonderful and 
impossible edifices out in the back 
yard. They were not very large 
and durability was not their strong 


point; in fact sometimes a gust of 


wind would topple the whole thing 


over, bringing forth loud lamenta- 


tions, the tears to be followed im- 
mediately by fresh architectural 
efforts along even more imposing 
lines. We would build a bigger and 
better house than the first ill-fated 
one. 

When it was all completed and 
Rover had viewed it, his pink tongue 
wagging approval, we would rush in 
to mother and drag her out to see 
our wonderful masterpiece. 


of a coming nap. 


Well, we feel a good deal now as we did in those wonderful 
days when houses were built in a day. 
truly house, with doors and windows and everything. 
time it is toa much larger audience to which we are showing it,— 


our friends. Of course, 


She most properly appreciated its 
wonderfulness and told father about it when he came home. 
And if we had not erected it in his pet dahlia bed, which was 
more than likely, he thought it good, too. 
tell us it was good; afraid of our young head probably. 
he. did bore our next door neighbor with the wonders of the 
performance until the nodding head of the neighbor gave signs 


Narrated by Harry Irving Shumway 
of THE House BEAUTIFUL Staff 


IX—THE LITTLE DETAILS OF 


CASH ACCOUNT 


of it. 


Of course he did not 
But 


Our house is up, a really 
But this 


FINISH 














nical side of it. It is interesting to 
note how people judge a new house, 
With a woman beauty counts most, 
except when she comes to the kit- 
chen. Then a new look appears in 
her eyes. She becomes. intensely 
practical there. Is the sink too 
high or too low? Is the range in 
the most convenient place? Is the 
distance to the pantry a journey or 
a hop anda skip? This is the room 
where efficiency counts and it is the 
room about which she knows more 
than any man 

Now, a man looks at a house with 
different eyes. In the first place he 
wants plenty of room. A small 


space makes him feel like a caged tiger and he will have none 
But his heart is really in the cellar. 
The heating plant is the all important thing, presumably because 
he spends so many hours feeding it in the winter months. 

Some people appraise a house by visualizing themselves as 
already living in it and measure it by their family. 
are all assigned to the different members of the family and if 
both rooms and persons check up with none of either left over, it 
is a success as far as they are concerned. 

There is one thing about this house that is different from many 
others and everybody notices it. 
room must have been designed for a very precious maid, one of 


It is there he shines. 


The rooms 


It is the maid’s room. This 


those rare girls that one 





we didn’t run and grab 
them by the hand and 
drag them out to see our 
house. But we did the 
next best thing, in a more 
grown up manner; we 
reached out through the 
pages of this magazine 
and invited them to come 
and see. 

They have come, have 
seen and we hope have 
been conquered by our 
little house. Judging by 
the “ohs” and “ahs” 
that come from feminine 
lips and the more re- 
strained sounds of mas- 
culine approval, we fancy 
our maiden effort has 
made a hit 

We are learning other 
things about house build- 
ing than the mere tech- 





One of the gratifying things about this house is that it has attractive lines at the rear as 


well as the front, which is a happy arrangement not always thought of. 
82 


wishes to have around 
the house forever. The 
architect must have had 
a maid of this kind once, 
otherwise he would not 
have given her such an 
attractive room. Com- 
ments on this little cor- 
ner of the house run all 
the way from “a dear of 
a place” to “a peach of a 
room.” It surelyis avery | 
attractive one, with its 
splendid appointments. 
Our shopping is nearly 
over. This morning Miss 
Readers’ Service went on 
a tour of inspection for 
lighting fixtures, which 
might have been a tour of 
selection, only this was 
the final shopping tmp 
and she wanted to make 
the most of it. So she 
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Drawing the sash or posing before the 
camera, it is hard to tell which, from 
the picture. Painting is one of the really 
attractive jobs about a new house. It is 
even more alluring than driving nails. 
Who does’nt envy this man, up there like 
a movie star, in his thrilling task of doing 
a bit of artistic work while balanced in 
mid-air? 


Sapte ones ete seen ee meee a at 





eat eee rene 


Starting to stain the shingles. These 
shingles take the stain readily, more so 
than the ordinary kind which soak up so 
much. As our specially prepared shingles 
are impregnated with a preparation, paint- 
ing them is much like working on previ- 
ously painted wood, always an easier task. 
The white stain makes the house look 
larger than it did in the natural 

















A pleasant veranda giving a roe | =z Stas Mt . , 
feeling of the open, especially é ug ; } tf i : eset the happy things a 
so when directly in front of it pearcllwngrscclindper yy deonies, bo 
and only a few feet distant are grown trees of different varie- 
ties were growing there. One 


double rows of giant pine trees. 3 . Bal ; iat @ of the longest and hardest pulls 


We imagine that when the years 
have mellowed the home, this 
will be one of the beauty spots. 


is waiting for a tree to grow to 
shade proportions. 











The rear door—another bit 
of the house which has great 
possibilities as time goes on 
There is no reason why a back 
door should be overlooked in 
the scheme of making things 
attractive. The small door in 
the wall is the refrigerator 
door 


a 





The service wing, painted, 
and the flower box in place 
With proper planting this little 
corner is going to be a pleasant 
place from within as well as 
from without. Both this pic- 
ture and the one to the left 
were taken after the white stain 
was applied 
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managed on some pretext or other to put off the final ky 
decision until another day. Otherwise you might read 
here what the electrical fixtures will be like. All | can 
tell you is that they will be carefully selected. 

The plumbing fixtures have nearly all been installed. 
In the kitchen we have used a one piece porcelain 
enamel sink with a single drain board. This type is a 
very convenient one and is large enough for this size 
kitchen. The faucets are nickel plated and are equipped 
with a device to regulate the stream. 

In the laundry we have used two laundry trays of 
white porcelain enamel. These are also in one piece, 
without seam or joint and are adjustable as to height. 
A substantial wringer holder is attached to one end. 
Trays made of this material are very satisfactory as 
they are easily cleaned and non-absorbant. 

Both baths are of the built-in type. This is a most 
satisfactory style as it eliminates the space underneath 
and between the tub and wall. It is very easy to keep 
clean and free from moisture which is more than can 
be said of the old style supported by feet. It is also 
about five inches lower than tubs with feet and con- 
sequently much easier to get in and out of. In the case 
of a tiled bath room there is a considerable saving in 
tile and labor by reason of the built-in bath covering a portion of 
the walls and floor. The lavatories are also of porcelain enamel. 

In the cellar we have installed a Ruud Instantaneous Auto- 
matic Water Heater.* This takes care of the hot water problem 
in a most satisfactory manner, giving plenty of hot water when 
you want it and plenty of it. One of the nice things about this 
device aside from its giving a man water hot enough to have a 
shave with, is that it does away with the old hot water tank, a 
thing which nobody as yet has succeeded in bestowing any degree 
of beauty upon. And getting back to the shaving water thought, 
a simple hot water tank does not give water hot enough to 
shave with. A man needs extra hot water for this and if the 
Ruud heater gives it, the price paid will not have been in vain. 

The interior wood work, with the exception of the kitchen and 
pantry, is painted a cream white, four coats being used, the final 
one an enamel egg-shell finish. The kitchen and pantry are 
buff in color. The doors are painted to match the other wood 





The twin doors in the living-room before the glass was put in. 
cess of beinglaid. Note that the under boards run diagonally which is to prevent warping 


a 








lhe floor is in the pro- 


work. The outside of the front and back doors are painted a 
grey green to match the blinds. 

The floors are varnished in three coats of “61” floor varnish,+ 
the first and second coats applied natural finish and the top 
coat in a dull surface. Of course the flooring was carefully fin- 
ished by scraping before the varnish was applied. 

Corbin locks f and hardware of simple Colonia! design are used 
throughout the house. The door knobs are of glass, with the 
exception of the service portion of the house, where porcelain 
knobs are used. 

You will notice that we have a cash account this month. 
There is nothing much to be said about it. It speaks for itself. 
Next month the cash account will speak again as the returns are 
not all in by any means. 

It is gratifying to learn lately that so many of our friends, those 
friends, most of whom, unfortunately, we meet only through the 
pages of the magazine, have come to see us at our new home. 

And they say such nice things 





This is really a picture of the East bedrooms although 
it looks like a stage setting. Both the doors lead to the 
sleeping porch. 





The linen closet, and it is a good generous one. This 
excellent closet is most conveniently located in the 
house, which makes it doubly successful. 


* Ruud Mfg. Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 


t Pratt & Lambert, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 


about it. Oh, really, we can't 
repeat the compliments we are 
getting. You will have to come 
out and eavsdrop a bit to hear 
them. 

We are shortly to be paid a 
visit by the professor of a well 
known agricultural school in Mas- 
sachusetts who is taking the 
class in architecture and interior 
decoration to study the house. 
This makes the second class of 
this kind that has _ inspected 
the house. We cordially invite 
any similar class to pay us a 
visit and we think they will be 
interested should they care to. 

We are selling more plans of 
this house all the time which 
goes to show that people know 4 
good house when they see it. 

The Chief is beginning to smile 
again. He has never said that 
he doubted whether we could 
make good or not. But oh, the 
day he discovered there was no 
bulkhead in the cellar! He must 


(Continued on page 3) 


tP. & F. Corbin, New Britain, Conn. 
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DECORATION 


AN EXAMINATION OF THE MODERN METHOD. IN TWO PARTS 


Part I]: Achieving Originality—Floors as Background or Foundation—Painted Furniture—Hang- 
ings and Upholstery—Decorative Possibilities in Minor Furnishings Such as Lamps, Mirrors, etc. 


By EDWARD STRATTON HOLLOWAY 


THE AVOIDANCE OF THE USUAL IN WALLS 


MANY devices for this purpose are used by the 
i} newer school of decoration. One of the most 
prominent of them is the painting of the 
woodwork (the “trim’’) a different shade 
from the walls, lighter or darker, or a strongly 
contrasting colour. Another is the lining up 
of the walls with a wainscot or a panel effect, 
or with vertical lines, or with a frieze or 
canopy, or around the ceiling, corners and 
doors. When such contrasts are used by devotees of the “new”’ 
decoration as violet woodwork or lines with yellow walls, bright 
blue with red-orange walls, much vermilion vertical striping on 
srey, etc., one can only ask what becomes of restfulness: when 
various strong colours are used in the different rooms of the same 
house, one may inquire where their theory of unity has gone: 
and in both cases we may wonder how good a background these 
supply for our persons and our costumes and how good they are 
to live with: 

Fortunately these ideas may be carried out with sanity of 
effect and even strong contrast be preserved. Black or indigo 
lines upon a Chinese yellow, which are often used, is not at all 
bad if not overdone, because the contrasting hue is sombre and 
not brilliant. A beautiful combination of mulberry and pistache 
green upon a grey wall is given in one of the illustrations. 

Conventional decorations 





likewise lined in cream-white. These settings were by Hutaff 
of New York. For one room and of such a size as that 
afforded by the whole stage of a theatre, the first had an 
excellent appearance but would be heavy for a small room, par- 
ticularly if but dimly lighted. The salmon and cream would be 
adapted to smaller rooms and to a greater number of them. 


FLoors 


Floors and their coverings are, as universally regarded, part 
of the background of a room, but the writer would point out, and 
for the first time, that they are also more than that—they are the 
foundation. They may be considered and treated in either light. 

If regarded as background they then should accord with the 
walls and ceiling which form the remainder of it, but in a darker 
tone: if regarded as foundation they may be in different, or 
decided, or patterned colour, provided that they remain as foun- 
dation and do not in their effect “fly up in our faces,” and so 
that they do not conflict with other furnishings. Both methods 
seem to be in use with the new school, but the tendency is toward 
simplicity of design, though violent colours are often used here 
as elsewhere. Oriental rugs are apparently largely taboo, owing 
to their pattern, and yet Chinese rugs, in which the design is 
simple but often more aggressive, are frequently employed. 

The woodwork of the floors is sometimes painted to accord 
with the walls, but rather darker in shade, and sometimes stained 

or painted. Often black floors 





in colour are often introduced 
in panels and if well done the 
effect is excellent. They take 
the place of pictures, which 
should not appear upon such 
walls as these strongly marked 
ones unless of appropriate 
decorative and colourful 
character. 

One very tasteful room 
known by the writer has a 
white ceiling and canopy ef- 
fect with walls of peacock- 
blue burlap with cornice, 
background and __ vertical 
strip-panelling in white en- 
amel. This however is a 
single room. Regular panel- 
ling may well be painted in 
two colours if not too violent. 
In one or two rooms the pan- 
els may be filled with a 
painted decoration as in the 
example shown, or with a 
beautiful polychrome heavy 
Japanese paper as in another 
of the illustrations. 

: Those who saw the play 

Our Betters”’ will probably 
tfemember that the walls of 
the drawing-room of the city 
house were of a solid rich and 
landsome green with panels 
lined out in gold, and those of 
the-country house of salmon 











This long English hall has been made attractive and homelike by the aid of the 
chests and the few but well chosen accessories. 
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are used (and there is nothing 
better) and sometimes black 
rugs, when relieved with 
abundant colour elsewhere in 
the room. 


WINDOwsS 


Windows are rather more 
than a portion of the back- 
ground and sometimes may 
even be very ornamental. The 
whole subject is of such im- 
portance that it forms the 
subject of an article which 
appeared in the May number 
of this magazine. In it will 
be found many hints for win- 
dow-treatment in the modern 
vein. 





FURNITURE 


There is no doubt that of 
recent years, in the revival of 
interest in good furnishing, 
great attention has been given 
to furniture and sometimes 
expense has been lavished 
upon it not out of proportion 
to its deserts but in undue 
relation to the total sum 
which the furnisher has to 
spend; so that other house- 
hold accessories have suffered. 
Sometimes, where funds are 
sufficient for all needs, this 
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of probably the most homelike civilisation the world has known, that 
several illustrations of their work are given in this article. Colour is 
not with them carried to the extent that it is with these modem 
Americans, but each of the interiors shown is so well balanced and sg 
simple that all of them would be susceptible of treatment in strong 
tones if desired. 

It should be pointed out that much of the picturesque charm of these 
rooms is constructional and due to the architectural proportions and 
features, and, in some cases, to built-in furniture, so that the illustrations 
serve as models in these respects as well. 

Naturally great insistence is laid by the newer school upon the colour 
values of furniture used, and to accord with the decorative scheme it 
may be finished in the natural colour of the wood, stained to any hue and 
dully finished, or painted, or decorated. 

Decoration may be quaint in character to accord with old-time 
effects or may be most modern and brilliant. When painted, 
furniture may be in subdued tones, but is often violent, such as 
bright blue or emerald green chairs with rush seats in_ bright 
yellow. Among the good tones used are ivories, greys, and tans, 
grey-blue and grey-mauve, yellow, rose, apple-green, and _ black, the 
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Grey painted walls, white woodwork, dark floor and simple 
forms of furniture. The interest is keyed up by the chair in 
bright yellow with black decorations and the excellent and con- 
trasting accessories of pottery, teak and metal upon the table. 


has taken the form simply of an interest in furniture too 
exclusive of other decorative features and for its own sake 
rather than for its fitness in the proposed scheme. In a 
general reaction against past methods, furniture, therefore, 
and especially handsome period furniture, has come in for its 
share of decrial with the exponents of the new and is relegated 

to a secondary place. 

Anyone who has given study to the subject of household 
decoration will freely admit that in many homes simpler and 
far less costly pieces would have given a better and more 
coherent result; this by no means should 
imply a lessened interest in furniture 
but rather a larger and more intelligent 
consideration of it, whether simple or 
handsome. It should, in short, occupy 
its place adequately but not unduly in 
the plan of decoration as regards its 
form, its colour and its arrangement. 

The new decoration lies largely in 
the direction of simplicity (the writer 
will have something to say regarding 
this toward the end of this article) and 
therefore quite rightly for this trend this 
school advocates simple styles and takes 
as its models the Peasant furniture of 
Continental Europe and the Cottage 
furniture of England. Those of its ad- 
herents who follow the style of the 
Vienna Secession also adopt its some- 
what unhomelike creations in furni- 
ture. Particular attention is rightly 
paid to arrangement—in theory if not 
always in practice—and over-crowding 
is sedulously avoided. Not only are 
old English cottages of the greatest 
charm, but the English architects and & 
decorators of today have so wonderfully By Courtesy of Messrs. Barry Parker and Raymond Unwin, Architects, London, 
absorbed and carried on the traditions A Modern English Interior on the old Cottage lines, with built-in woodwork. 
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latter often highly polished. Such furniture is frequently ornamented 
with lines and in a harmonising or strongly contrasting colour. Black is 
excellent with any of the mentioned tones. 

Mission furniture, so uninviting in its usual colouring, takes on new life 
and decorative value when painted in attractive colour. 

Wicker furniture is of special use in the new decoration. It may either 
be painted or left in its natural tone and supplied with strongly decor- 
ative cushions in solid colour, stripes or modern patterns. 

Wing chairs are homelike and afford great comfort. 


FABRICS 


While the new decoration is not absolutely confined to the simpler 
styles its tendencies are in that direction and the fabrics chosen are usually 
therefore such as linens, casement-cloth, sunfast, denims, poplins and 
taffetas, rather than rich damask, brocades and velvets. The main idea 
is to get the effect desired, whatever the material. Velour is of course 
often used for couch covers; and special decorations, such as oriental hang- 
ings, table pieces, couch-pillows, etc., may be striking and handsome. 
Batik is largely employed and any hand embroidery in strong pattern is 
very appropriate. 

In any style of decoration table strips are usually better than table 
covers. For circular or oval tables a good plan is to cut the table cover 





A Modern American Interior with beamed ceiling, striped walls and tiléd floor. Excellent 
use made of decorative hanging, screen and panels. 
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yurtesy of Grace Wood, Decorator, New York, N. Y. 


\n example of eminently sane Modern Decoration. Grey 
painted walls with broad stripe of mulberry and narrow one of 
pistache green; furniture in the green with mulberry lines; bed- 


cover mulberry; lampshade green, with grey and mulberry in 


the fringe; hardwood floor 


respectively square or rectangular and ornament the 
overhanging corners with heavy tassels. 

For upholstery purposes, solid colours, stripes 
and striking designs are all effectively used. If 
there is a sufficiency of plain surface to balance 
them either of the latter two may be employed. 
In a large room the usual chairs may be covered 
with a solid colour or not too insistent stripe, 
and large wing or wicker chairs be done in a strong 
design. 

In any room and with any style of decoration cut- 
ting up with too much pattern should be avoided. 


DECORATIVE ACCESSORIES 





ae aie ta. . oes, 
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In an earlier section it was remarked 
that in a devotion to furniture other 
features of decoration had often been 
Tallowed to suffer, and among these we 
may count decorative accessories. It is 
in such things, as well as furniture, that 
the true artist delights, and all through 
the work of scheming out what his 
home shall be objects of this sort which 
he has or which he hopes to possess have 
never been forgotten—indeed, in many 
instances, a beautiful and colourful vase, 
tapestry or panel has been the key- 
note of his decorative plan. 

Because of their central interest, both 
by day and by night, lamps are worthy 
of such special consideration that an 
article was recently devoted to them 

: sil (House BEAUTIFUL, January, 1918) and 





Summer home of Mr. Walter Mellor, Architect, of Philadelphia. Beautiful simplicity in architecture and 
furniture. 


therein will be found many hints of 


(Continued on page 112) 
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LIVING IN 


THE other day we happened 
A BARN 


to run across a description of 
a peasant village in France. 
“Back from the fields at noonday,” wrote our author—and of 
course he was a French man—“trooped the peasants to the 
rhythm of opening barn doors.” In that single phrase—“ The 
rhythm of opening barn doors’’—was implied the whole picture: 
the heat and drowse of noonday, the air quivering above the 
deserted fields, the cool, dusky interior, aromatic with hay. It 
happened that we were a city child, and we didn’t enter a 
barn, to remember it, until our adult years. We smelled our 
first hay when we were very little, but it was in a circus. 
To this day we can see the camel that was munching it, his 
flippety lip, the oblique motion of his jaw, his big, bulging, in- 
scrutable, superhuman eyes. There are few things we enjoy 
more than dawdling in a barn, and it must be because the smell 
of hay brings into our consciousness the whole wonderful world 
of the lower animals. It is not alone the stolid oxen, the sleek 
Jerseys, the horses, deep-muscled for work or “imperially slim” 
for speed, that we are beholding, but gnus, zebras, hartbeests 
and dromedaries, giraffes and even Mr. Elephant, himself, most 
friendly, most sagacious, most sensitive gentleman that ever 
booked passage in the Ark. Some day we are going to buy a 
baby elephant for a house pet. We have stood beside an ox 
and, like Whitman before a mother and babe, we have “looked 
long and long.” The ox gazed back at us as if he had some- 
thing of importance to communicate and the lost language 
between men and animals seemed trembling on our lips. 

Once we slept in a hay-mow. At first, we didn’t think we'd 
sleep at all. That farmer must have cut brush-wood thinking 
it was timothy and clover. Where it didn’t stick into us, it 
scratched; and where it didn’t scratch, it tickled. But gradu- 
ally we became comfortable, we relaxed, we were enveloped by a 
heavenly peace, punctuated by the thud of a drowsy hoof now 
and then, accompanied by the somnolent grinding of equine 
jaws, as rhythmic and slow and sure as the mills of the gods. 
Never have we had a more refreshing sleep. 

To some extent, unfortunately, barns are passing. They are 
becoming either garages or milk factories. Many of them are 
being transformed into houses, however, and this is a charming 
change. The other night, we visited a man who lives in a barn. 
But you’d never know it. The wide barn spaces give it more the 
effect of a baronial hall. At any minute, we expected to see 
medieval ladies come sweeping in with trains of knights and 
troubadours. Only the barn beams remained to suggest the 
building’s first estate. We noticed that these beams had super- 
ficial cracks in them, and we spoke about it to our host. 

“Those cracks worried me a good deal,” he said. “But the 

other day a man who knows told me not to worry. He said that 
if a stick of timber has superficial cracks in it, that’s a sure sign 
that it’s sound at heart.” 
We wonder whether the same thing is true of men. We be- 
lieve it must be. And the next time our wife upbraids us in her 
gentle way for some superficial fault—for we are not without 
them—we shall slap our chest and say, “Sound at heart, my 
dear, sound at heart!” 


CUBBY-HOLES FE. VERY cubby-hole must contain a cubby— 
that’s obvious. A cubby-hole implies a 
cubby as surely as an outside implies an inside, as a chimney 
implies a fire, as a kiss implies a companion. And yet, just what 
Sa cubby like? Is he a relative of the jabberwock? Does he 
resemble the snark? Does he masquerade as a boojum? Could 
he by any chance be a pobble? We have always felt intuitively 
that cubbies are extremely brillig, but we could never bring 
ourself to consider them slithey toves. They seemed entirely 
too runcible for that. 
The only way definitely to settle these vexing questions was 
to track a cubby to his hole, and one day we decided to do so. 
ter our experience that day, and other experiences we had on 
other days—for we have become a confirmed cubby-hunter—we 
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can assure the reader that cubby-hunting is 
the most charming sport in all the world, 
and unlike any other. It is an indoor sport, 
of course, and the best time for it, perhaps, is on a rainy 
Sunday afternoon when one’s wife is asleep and one’s children 
are visiting the neighbors’. You get up from you chair and 
tiptoe around the house in your slippers. This is the house you 
built to please your wife—it’s a sort of love tribute to her, really 
a sort of love-song in lath, plaster, brick, wood and concrete. 
Of course you wouldn’t say that to her, or say it aloud to your- 
self, either, because you’re an Anglo-Saxon, because you're an 
American, because you’re a New Englander. You depreciate 
the house all you can to everybody, but underneath you’re 
swelling proud of it just the same. And yet, is it just exactly 
perfect? Is it as convenient as it might be? You open a door, 
you look behind a stairs, and suddenly—you’ve caught your 
cubby! There he is, looking out at you with alert expectant 
eyes. For a cubby is just as eager to be caught as you are 
anxious to catch him. And at last you know exactly what the 
nature of a cubby is. He may be round and flat or square and 
oblong: he may be a trapezium or a parallellopipedon: but 
whatever their shape, all cubbies have this in common: They 
are opportunities to utilize space that would otherwise be wasted. 
So a cubby is an opportunity—rather a long name for such a little 
animal. 

The cubby we found that Sunday afternoon was behind the 
living-room fireplace—an opportunity to make a preserve 
closet, where nothing but an odd shaped empty space had ex- 
isted before. This was an especially nice cubby-hole to trans- 
form to usefulness because it gave us a chance to use up some 
old box-boards we had been saving, and the nails that went with 
them, carefully drawn and frugally put away in a box where 
they were rapidly gathering rust. Before we finished building 
and putting up the shelves for that preserve closet, we had 
bumped our head in places it didn’t seem possible to bump, we 
had smashed both thumbs and several fingers. My! but we 
had a good time! 

Attic and cellar are among the best hunting grounds for cub- 
bies. An arch in the wall will make a fine shallow closet; 
shelves running up between the roof rafters are excellent domi- 
ciles for those best friends of man—his old shoes. In time, one’s 
house becomes as snug as a ship to stow things away in; there 
isn’t a collar button in the family that doesn’t know where he 
lives. And let not the cubby tracker fear that he may some time 
exhaust the quarry. His ingenuity will grow as he exercises it; 
and for every cubby captured, a dozen will spring up in its place. 


ROADSIDES ONE of the pleasantest features of the country 

road is its bordering hedgerows. In many 
places the zeal of fruit-growing farmers has destroyed this 
natural loveliness. After the haying is done men sally forth 
with bush scythes; and slash, slash goes the iniquitous tool 
(good in its place, it is true), and great clumps of viburnum and 
corylus and elderberry—sometimes even the lovely kalmia and 
azalea,—all are laid low, there to decay, a sad and pitiful sight 
where before all was grace and beauty. 

Why? ‘Because this useless ‘brush’ harbors insect pests 
and the fruit must be protected!” But now the wise ones tell 
us that even if these roadside gardens do afford a foothold for 
some injurious creatures, the destruction of these bird-nesting 
shelters does ten-fold more harm than the insects themselves! 

O, the wisdom of men—and women! But people like to 
cut down things, more’s the pity. 

The wild hedgerows with the nut trees and occasional oaks 
and maples growing along their course,—how much our pas- 
ture scenes owe to them! When the dreadful day arrives that 
all our farmers become so thrifty as to cut down and uproot 
these “to save the land,” we and the birds will lament together. 

Let us trust that a conscious need of beauty will become more 
general and will restrain this mistaken ardor. And let us realize 
that beauty’s chief appeal is to the heart. 
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First Aid 
to the 


Abandoned Farm 


O the great majority of city dwellers of 

moderate means who desire to get into 
the country for a long stay each summer, 
the abandoned farms still offer the most 
alluring opportunities. Near the larger 
eastern cities the finding of these has 
become a memory but in the more remote 
regions there are still great numbers of 
abandoned farms which are ideal for 
summer homes. In the regions of the 
White and the Green Mountains in New 
Hampshire and Vermont and of the 
Berkshires in Massachusetts, one can 
find hundreds of beautiful locations with 
good buildings that can be purchased for 
much less than it would cost to erect the 
buildings. Many of these are more or 
less isolated, but in these days of motor 
travel this may be an advantage. 

About a dozen years ago | came across 
an abandoned farm overlooking the 
beautiful Pemigewassett Valley in New 
Hampshire. The hundred acres or more 
included the shores of a beautiful little 
lake and were provided with a good cot- 
tage house of the familiar Colonial farm 
house type and a large barn. Sixty or 
seventy acres were in woodland, the rest 
in pasture and meadow. The price asked 
was only a fraction of what it would cost 
to erect one of the buildings and | bought 
it immediately. 

This purchase solved the problem of 
the summer outing for our family of five. 
We tore down some sheds and used the 
lumber to make a covered, partially 
enclosed porch along the back of the house 
which was partitioned off into sleeping 
rooms and a large outdoor porch room for 
use byday. Every summer since we have 
found this out-door living the best part 
of the yex’’s existence. 

To me this farm became at once a 
fascinating problem in production. Here 
were the raw materials to be combined 


A house set upon a hill y 
cannot be hid but it may ¢@, 
look exceedingly bare. 
Ours did when we bought 

it. 


But a few blinds, a lit- 
tle paint, some native 
trees and vines make it 
seem more homelike— 
and the mountains, near 
and far, are still in view. 
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into finished products that should help 
reduce the yearly cost of living. All over 
the hundred acres there were problems to 
be solved,—the forest to be conserved; 
the splendid maple orchard to be utilized; 
the meadows to be made productive; the 
pasture to be reclaimed; the garden to 
be planted and above all the wild apple 
trees all over the place to be grafted and 
made profitable. Here was work enough 
for a man’s entire time—to be done in ten 
weeks each summer, and a few days in the 
spring and autumn when | have been able 
to get away for a week-end outing. 

As with most such farms that have 
suffered long neglect, certain things needed 
to be attended to as first aids to safety. 
There was a splendid well in front of the 
house but it required a very thorough 
cleaning out before we used it freely. 
In such cases the water must all be taken 
out, the mud at the bottom scraped up 
and removed, and the side walls laid up 
solidly and so enclosed at the top that 
frogs, snakes, and other small animals 
can not fall in. The well must of course 
be in a position where there is no pos- 
sibility of contamination from the barn. 
The many cases of typhoid brought to the 
cities from the country every fall show 
the need of the greatest care in regard to 
the well of the summer home. 

One of the commonest dangers on these 
old farms is that of the loose boards with 
rusty nails which are likely to be lying 
around everywhere. As soon as we took 
possession we started a campaign to clean 


go 


C.W. Moores 


Woodbine on a lattice trellis 
shelters the front door. 


these up but it was years before the work 
was finished. A good way to help in this 
matter is to have a handy place for bon- 
fires, burning promptly all boards and 
sticks that have nails in them. 


THE PLANTING PROBLEMS 


There is a satisfaction that comes from 
the sense of fitness in restricting the 
ornamental planting of the summer-home 
grounds to native trees and shrubs. We 
go to the country to get back to our own 
bit of nature and the more closely we can 
keep our surroundings natural and un- 
spoiled by artifice, the deeper will be our 
spiritual content. A trimmed hedge or 
even one of Japanese barberry in front of 
an otherwise unpretentious summer home 
is a false note in the sylvan symphony. 

The white willow is one of the most 
useful trees for this sort of planting. It 
is beautiful whenever its leaves are on the 
branches and in spring, when its yellow 
catkins appear, it is the most distinctive 
feature of the landscape. It grows 
rapidly, is attacked by few enemies, and 
can be pruned back severely every year to 
keep it at the height desired. But best 
of all is the ease with which it may be 
planted. In early spring cut off a lusty 
branch as thick as your finger, trim off the 
top a bit, and thrust the lower end down 
into the soil to a depth of about ten 
inches. It will soon send out roots into 
the ground and leaves into the air and by 
the end of the first summer be a well 
developed little tree. By thus planting 
a dozen or two such branches beside our 
wood-shed and ice house we were able 
to screen the building very nicely and to 
add greatly to the appearance of the 
grounds. 

Probably no family of trees contains 
many species suitable for adorning t 
summer home grounds as that of the 
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pirches. In most northern regions these 
trees furnish the most decorative features 
of the wooded landscape. In open fields 
and neglected pastures the small gray 
birch prevails in great abundance, making 
many effective pictures as the groups are 
seen from a distance. Along the water 
courses, the red or river birch gives a 
distinctive effect by means of its ragged 
bark, richly toned in reds and browns, 
while in the deeper woods the yellow bark 
of the yellow birch and the white bark 
of the paper birch stand out distinctly. 
All of these, as well as the black birch 
and the closely related hornbeams have 
decided possibilities for ornamental 


planting. 
In planting birches about the summer 
home one should of course take into 


consideration their ultimate size. Thus 
one can set the young gray birches much 
nearer together than the canoe, or yellow, 
or black birches. The hornbeam or blue 
beech and the hop hornbeam or ironwood 
are two very attractive little trees tha 


thrive in partial shade and so may be planted 
near the house or on the outskirts of a group 


of larger trees. 


The Lombardy poplar is the most dis- 
tinctive tree in our landscape and on this ac- 
count should not be over-planted, but in 
certain locations, as at the top of a hill, it may 
become a characteristic feature that is well 
worth while. The balsam poplar also has a 
tall pyramidal habit of growth which makes 
it a distinctive tree, desirable for planting 
alone in a situation where it can be seen for 
some distance. This tree, like the Balm of 
Gilead, has fragrant leaves that give off dur- 
ing rainy weather an aromatic odor which 
is enjoyed by most people. The Balm of 
Gilead may well be planted at the rear of 
the house but should not be near the well 
or drains because the roots are likely to 


become troublesome. 


The great advantage of the coniferous 
is 
that they are beautiful and effective both 


evergreens for screens and windbreaks 
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winter and summer, and are the most 
efficient means of preventing snow from 
drifting where it is not wanted. Even 
if the home is seldom occupied during 
the winter, it may be used for brief holiday 
trips and it is always desirable to keep 
snow drifts from the roads. An intel- 
ligent planting of evergreens may be very 
helpful in this respect. 

When we pulled down the old carriage 
shed we had left a vacant space at the end 
of the house that received the full force 
of the prevailing western winds. The 
spot needed to be planted both for protec- 
tion and for looks. So one rainy August 
day we took a “stone boat” or “drag,”’ 
hauled by a pair of horses, up to the pas- 
ture and dug up several young spruce 
and balsam fir trees, keeping as much soil 
on the roots as possible. We loaded 
these on the drag and transplanted them 
in a close group on the former site of the 
carriage house. Nearly all of them grew 
finely and we now have a very attractive 


\n Elderberry 
Bush planted by Je- 
rusalem artichokes. 








Screen 


and Balsam fir. 


and wind- 
break of native con- 
ifers: Red Spruce 


tion with our simple colonial doorway with its narrow 
window on each side and its substantial flagstone in front. 


Ol 


little grove that serves admirably both as 
a screen and windbreak. 

It is much better to select for such 
transplanting young trees growing in up- 
land pastures than those growing in woods 
or swamps. The leaf system is open to 
full exposure to the sunshine and the root 
system is likely to be more compact. 
Both of these factors contribute to suc- 
cessful growth under the new conditions. 

While getting the spruces we came 
across an interesting tamarack or Ameri- 
can larch tree with a double trunk. This 
was transplanted toa vacant place in front 
of the ell and it has grown finely ever 
since. 

No plants are more likely to give a 
homelike effect to the cottage or house 
used for a summer home than some climb- 
ing vines. By means of these it is easy to 
transform even a run-down building into 
a cozy-looking structure and they add 
much to the attractiveness of more preten- 
tious homes. For it is always true that in 


- order that a house may blend 


attractively with the sur- 
rounding landscape’ it must 
seem a part of the earth’s 
surface rather than something 
detached from it. The most 
effective way thus to unite 
the superstructure with the 
ground from which it rises is 
through the growth of some 
of the trailing or climbing 
vines, with their rich pro- 
duction of foliage, flowers, 
and fruit. 

It took us several years to 
solve the problem of orna- 
ment and shelter in connec- 





































































A double-trunked tamarack tree transplanted 
from the pasture 


(Continued on page 101) 









My House Beautiful 


in Guam 


By Margaret Brooks Johnson 


NT is always safe to assume 
that nobody knows what 
or where Guam is. Most 
Americans have forgotten 
that the island was ac- 
quired from Spain in 1898 
and, as it is a closed port 
with no passenger service 
other than government 
vessels, few travellers ever stop here. Guam 
is a small community of 14,000 persons on an island 30 miles 
long, just north of the Equator and 3,300 miles west of Hono- 
lulu. It is under the control of the Navy; the Governor and 
other officials are naval officers. 

The Spanish ruled for 300 years and their influence is seen in 
the permanent buildings of the towns, in contrast to the primitive 
native dwellings on the ranches. These ranch houses are of the 
simplest construction, since the Chamorro eats and sleeps on the 
floor and has no other clothes to put away. The house consists 
of four walls, a roof and a floor raised a few feet off the ground. 
If the four walls are missing it is no hardship in this tropical 
climate. For the framework coconut, bamboo or pandanus is 
used, fastened with wooden pegs or tied with the leaf of the 
pandanus. The walls and roof are plaited coconut or nipa leaves 
and the floor is usually of bamboo. Beneath and in the house 
live the pigs, dogs and chickens. 

In the towns the poorer-class houses are modifications of the 
ranch house, some with wooden sides, some with corrugated iron 
roofs and some with wooden floors. Many are now built of 
native mahogany or ifil. When a child is born, a house for it is 
commenced; from time to time a mahogany log is brought in 
from the bosque until, in the course of several years, enough are 
collected for the heavier beams of the house. The 
framework is then erected and at some later time a 
roof is put on. Then a few planks are laid for a 
floor. The house is now ready for occupation and 
by this time the child is old enough to marry and 
live in the house. If he is of sufficient wealth and 
energy the house may be completed by the time 
his own children are ready to establish homes for 
themselves. 

During the Spanish occupation many houses of 
typical Spanish design were built in the towns. 











A common type of native house. 


These have very thick stone walls and tile roofs; the windows 
are small and at the corners are latticed projections, called by 
the Americans “ bird cages.’’ Like the Spanish houses of Cuba, 
Mexico and the Philippines, when there is a toilet, it is in the 
kitchen. 

The native carpenters turn out very good furnituré from the 
native mahogany, if provided with a picture of the desired article 
and carefully watched while the work is under way. | once 
ordered a magazine rack and supplied the carpenter with an 
excellent working drawing; what he made was a very good 
looking chest of drawers, so good that | accepted them and had 
him start over on the magazine rack. It is amusing to watch 
them working with Japanese saws and planes which are pulled 
instead of pushed and holding the nails or pieces of wood with 
either fingers or toes, as may be more convenient. | have seena 
man putting in the concrete wall of his house, laboriously placing 
each piece of broken stone with his fingers and spreading the 
cement around it, instead of using forms and pouring the mixture. 
Of course time is no consideration and if the house is not finished 
this week it will be ready next year and nobody except a crazy 
Americano would notice the delay. Any effort to hasten the 
work confuses the worker and he decides that he ‘more better go 


House of Spanish construction, with tile roof and “bird 
cages” at corners. The little balcony is a recent addition. 


Front of the house. Hibiscus, spider lilies, elephant-ear 
taro, varicolored crotons, orchids in hanging baskets. All 
are easy to grow here. 


to ranch’ or else his mother is sick and needs 
him at home for a few days until the need for 
hurry is over. 

Since the coming of the Americans a new and 
better type of house has been evolved which 
combines the mahogany frame work and Cross 
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bracing with concrete walls. Such a house is 
not injured by typhoons and during the earth- 
quakes it oscillates like an inverted pendulum 
through a considerable amplitude without sus- 
taining damage. Our own house is of this type 
and | look forward with regret to the time when 
we must leave it to move on, as all Navy people 
must do. 

This particular house was 17 years building 
and is not yet completed; during the time it has 
been under construction many changes have been 
made in the design. The original entrance from 
an alley at the rear is now the kitchen door while 
a wide veranda in the front, with steps leading 
to the street has been added. It was once a one- 
story house elevated 8 feet from the ground; walls 
have now been built from the ground so that it is 
a two-story house, the owner and his family, in- 
cluding 8 children, occupying the ground floor. 
Its framework is mahogany logs, the uprights, 9 
to 12 inches square, extending from the ground to 
the roof. There is cross bracing of heavy timbers, og ee.” suas 
the whole being embedded in COMEEEES, rough fin- The living-room. The floors, doors and partitions are of mahogany, the ceilings of dug-dug, a 
ished. The floors, doors and partitions are of light brown wood from the bread-fruit iree, and the windows of shells set in mahogany frames. 
mahogany, the ceilings of dug-dug, a light 
brown wood from the bread-fruit tree 
which blends well with the darker ma- 
hogany and the lighter cement walls. 
There are three rooms and a large kit- 
chen. The bathroom, an afterthought, 
is in a corner of the kitchen. in accord- 
ance with Spanish ideals. The windows 
on three sides of the house are of shells 
set in frames of mahogany, of the type 
so common in the Philippines. 

It is a continual struggle with the 
landlord to prevent him from covering 
the beautiful mahogany woodwork with 
the ugly light blue or red paint which 
is the dominant color in so many towns 
inthe Tropics. Efforts to induce him to 
use oil or varnish instead are met with 
the final and conclusive arguinent “no 
es costumbre.”’ 

For such a house furniture of willow 
or of the bejuca made in Bilibid Prison 










































































\ Guam roofing-bee. The plaited coconut 
leaves are tied to the bamboos with withes made 
from the leaf of the pandanus. All the neigh- 
bors attend and the host furnishes the betel nut. 
















Another view of the living-room. The chair at the i 
left, fashioned of the bejuca, was made in Bilibid i 
Prison in Manilla. : 
















in Manila is most appropriate and we have 
also some very fine pieces made of the native 
mahogany, on designs of our own, several of 
them modified from illustrations appearing in =. 
THe House BEAUTIFUL. 














Roofing-bees are affairs of common 
occurrence in Guam where typhoons 
will strip off a thatched roof, turn it 
inside out and upside down all in a a 
twinkling of an eye. F 
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Color, luxuriance, fragrance fill the warm, enclosed spot 


Once experienced, the delights of the Spanish garden can never be forgotten. 
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It has become an ine. 


radicable part of the gardener’s spirit. 


THE MAKING OF.A SPANISH-AMERICAN GARDEN 


How to Obtain, the Essential Qualities of 
Fragrance, Calm, Seclusion and Coolness 


By 


ELIZABETH LEONARD 


STRANG 


Illustrated with Photographs of a Garden Designed by Mrs. Strang at Wenham, Mass. 


HE earliest Spanish gardens of which there is any record 

were those of monks, to whom is due credit for the survival of 
horticulture that languished during the Dark Ages. 

As a rule, Spanish gardens were laid out on simple lines and for 
strictly utilitarian purposes, though within the cloister gates it 
was permissible to grow flowers for the adornment of the altar. 
Symbolism played no small part in the design. The four walls 
signified, in turn, contempt for the 
world; contempt for one’s self; love 
of one’s neighbour, and love of God. 
In the center of the garden the paths 
frequently converged upon a tree which 
symbolized the ladder by which the 
monks aspired to things celestial, and 
a tub of clear water signified purity. 

Door-yard gardens like our own or 
the English model are practically un- 
known in Spain today. There the 
peasant’s cottage is seldom covered 
with roses or the palings with vines; 
flowers, in the main, are confined to a 
single rosebush and a few pots of lan- 
guishing simples. The reasons for this 
are the hot, dry climate and the lack 
of water. With the exception of the 
monks, only the well-to-do can afford 
gardens of any pretension. 

The villas of the latter are up 
in the ngountains, away from 
the bakmg heat of the plains. 
Their architecture in large 














ical vegetation made possible by the damming of the mountain 
streams. Upon the different levels the abundance of water en- 
courages the making of cascades, fountains and canals, the latter 
of many sizes, from the little moss-lined ones that feed the 
fountains to those ten feet in width that irrigate the fields. 
There are interesting accounts of Spanish gardens in this 
country, especially those of St. Augustine, where traces of early 
monastic gardens still obtain. But it is not until 
the year 1696 that we find any record of a pr 
vate garden. Warriors rather than planters, the 
colonists from Spain, unlike those from England, 
at first made no attempt at beautifying their 
home surroundings. Indeed, many of them 
starved in spite Jf the country’s resources. 
When they did begin to make gardensit 
was natural in them, | suppose, to prfo- 
duce as great a contrast with the wilder- 
ness about them as was possible in the 
circumstances. 

Thus we find them walled for protec- 
tion against man and beast, 
in stiff, straight lines, the ma- 
sonry actually joined to the 
house, and both set flush with 
the street. Over the walls 
could be glimpsed orange and 
lemon trees, pomegranates a 
palms. Flowers were every* 
where: roses—musk, Bourbon 
and Damask, —violets, heli@e 
trope, iris, tulips and narcissus, 








part is Moorish—especially 
in Granada—the twisted 
columns with their delicate 
tracery and the richly colored 
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Box, associated by many with 
the English or the Colonial 
garden, was first introduced 
into Spain by the Moors 
thence to the New World 





tiled walks being set off by 
the luxuriant growth of trop- 


where it is to be seen planted 
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Figured, glazed 
tiles in strong colors 
may be used in the 
well-heads and the 
seats of brick or con- 
crete. A lavish use 
of color and water 
characterize the 
Spanish garden 


The design of the 
flower beds depends 
on a study of the 
site. In this garden 
at Wenham, the de- 
sign, though distinct- 
ly formal, has been 
modified to relieve it 
of stiffness and soft- 
ened by a luxuriance 
of planting. 
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in intricate heraldic designs in the governor's garden at St. 
Augustine. 

Since the climate made coolness and seclusion desirable, a 
Spanish garden is more closely connected with the house than 
are other types. It is in the nature of a living-room where the 
members of the family may lounge unobserved; so we find it in 
the form of an enclosure framed by the walls of the house itself, 
or where one may step directly into the garden from the paved or 
tiled terrace. This privacy, resulting from the contiguity of 
house and garden, is of paramount importance. 

The actual design of the flower beds is a matter of individual 
study of the site. As with any garden, a well-defined axis 
connecting with some prominent feature of the house, such as a 
doorway or terrace, is desirable. If the garden can be worked 


The Spanish garden is more closely connected with the house than is any other type of gard 
privacy, resulting from the contiguity of house and garden, is of paramount importance 


out on different levels with hidden walks and vistas, say, of an 
archway framing a bit of blue mountain, a mysterious closed 
door, or a flight of steps leading to some concealed, unexplored 
part, so much the better. 

A characteristic of the Moors was a love of color, and in the 
garden we find ample excuse for its employment in the figured. 
glazed tiles—green, yellow and blue—used to line the well-head 
or concrete seats; a majolica bas-relief in the wall, and in the 
huge glazed, deep blue or green jars of figured Spanish pottery, 
illustrative of bull-fights or other characteristic Spanish scenes. 
Against the walls should hang wicker cages containing gay par- 
rakeets. Upon the walls doves should be preening themselves, 
and flowers of tropical hues and strong fragrance should stand 
out vividly against the dark evergreens. 

Dark cedars or picturesque pitch pine— 
the older and gnarled the more appropriate 
—form a background for a wealth of 
flowering fruit trees; m spring, double-peach 
and cherry, Judas tree in clouds of pink and 
white, creamy magnolias, the exquisite 
double-pink Bechtel’s crab, the red buds 
and white blossoms of Pyrus coronarius and 
all the rest of the flowering apples. Golden 
forsythias and daffodils form another pic- 
ture, while flaming azaleas of yellow and 
orange contrast with the vivid flower-de-luce 
in deep purple and violet. 

Then there are peomies: cerise, Tyran 
rose, sulphur-white and shell-pink. Darwin 
tulips: rose and purple for contrast, and 
low-growing plants such as pinks and vio- 
lets. In June, when the intense metallic blue 
of the larkspur charms the eve, the air is 
cloyed with the sweetness of the syringa. 
Roses are everywhere: gold, pink and 
creamy white, rioting over the walls. The 
huge, loose clusters of Tausendschom in 
varied tints of flesh and rose; the flam- 
ing pink of Hiawatha; the gleaming pur- 
itv of Silver Moom; and the showers of 


Conitnued on page 103) 














“BRAMLETTE” 


The Home of Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay Patterson at Winton-Salem, North Carolina 


By MRS. LINDSAY PATTERSON 


HAVE never been able to make up my mind if 
living were a science or merely one of the fine 
arts. There are also brief intervals when the 
conviction arises that it is a Noachian flood, 
with Noah and the dove and the ark and the 
rainbow all left out. However, these are only 
passing intervals. In the main it might be 
safe to say that it is a science to make living 
one of the fine arts. It can be done only in 

the nome, and the greatest artist is the woman who does it best. 
Let us trust the time has arrived when art will not be spelled with 
a capital and turned over exclusively to a combination of 
women’s clubs and fifteenth century madonnas and saints. Art 
is mother’s helper, children’s friend, “first aid” to home makers 
and all the rest of it. Nothing is either too great or too small— 
home, grounds, garden, stable, children’s clothes, furniture, 
bric-a-brac—all proclaim in trumpet tones its absence or its 
presence. Then when the artist builder shall have erected the 
visible part of the home—sanitary, comfortable, beautiful, the 
invisible workers will add their touches, here a little, there a 
little, as they come and go—time and change and experience, 
sorrow, joy, life and death, each building upon the foundation 
laid by the man with his science and the woman with her loving 
art, until the day dawns when there is a new home in the wo Id. 

Bramlette is difficult to describe as in one respect it rather 
resembles good St. Paul in being all things to all men. 

My dear father used to speak of it as the only place left in the 
world where one could sleep; while visitors often write in ad- 
vance begging that a certain favorite room, where so many peace- 
ful nights have been passed, might be reserved for their coming. 
When the guests are also relatives, quilts and counterpanes, 
woven or pieced by grandmother and great-grandmother, are 
brought down from old attic chests as ancient as their contents. 
Young people grow enthusiastic over the waxed floors for dancing 
and turn up scornful noses at the mention of sleep. Children 
adore it for the big box of teacakes always in the pantry, their 


modern equivalent for the “ widow’s cruse of oil,”’ while the figs, 
grapes, fruit trees and ponies are a never failing source of joy. 
Strangers, and there are many coming and going, love the old 
furniture—the old books, the old pictures, and | am glad that 
they do, for so many of them have been “angels unawares.” 
For myself, Bramlette is a splendid work shop not in the slight- 
est degree restful—I go elsewhere when | am tired. Here for me 
life’s many activities go on, and here are the memories that almost 
enable one to feel the touch of a vanished hand and hear the 
sound of a voice that is still. 

Next to the rose-covered porches, which surround the house, 
twelve feet wide in front and sides, twenty at the back, the 
principal feature of Bramlette is the living hall thirty-five by 
fifty feet. Tradition says it is an adaptation of the library of 
Zion House, the residence of the Duke of Northumberland, with 
the difference that while his columns are of verde antique these 
are of wood, enameled white, a difference which troubles neither 
of us. The tall double mantel with tiling of Italian mosaic and 
old English hob grate of brass, is attractive and particularly so 
when a fire is blazing in the grate and the century old candelabra 
on the mantel add their light to that of the crystal chandelier in 
the center of the hall. There were three of these chandeliers 
at grandfather’s, all alike. This one was in his dining-room— 
the others in drawing and reception rooms. Large folding doors 
connected the three rooms, while great mirrors facing each other, 
on the walls and mantels produced a very beautiful effect when 
on festive occasions the rooms were thrown into one. Family 
tradition now proceeds to contradict itself—one says the 
chandeliers were brought over from an old French chateau—the 
other that they, with some marble mantels, were purchased in 
the early years of the last century when an old Philadelphia 
mansion was torn down. The chandeliers were made for wax 
candles, later being arranged for gas by grandfather who was 
very up todate. A few years ago mine was wired for electricity. 
On the mantel under grandfather’s portrait are malachite pedes- 
tals holding two small bronze busts, always referred to in family 
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“The tall mantel with tiling of Italian mosaic is particularly attractive when a fire is blazing in the old English 
hod grate of brass and the century old candelabra add their light to that of the crystal chandelier.” 


tradition as “ the weeping and laugh- 
ing philosophers,’ and | have never 
met any one who could tell me who 
they were. 

The portraits and paintings, silver 
and china and bric-a-brac are all old 
family affairs; the furniture is ma- 
hogany or rosewood. ‘The sofa on 
which small Margaret is seated is 
so wonderfully inlaid with brass, it 
is a pity the photograph does not 
show it. The spinet in the corner is 
also brass inlaid, and on it is grand- 
father’s silver wine cooler now hold- 
ingonly flowers. The big tray under- 
neath is old Sheffield, and was used 
by grandmother when they were 
entertaining Presidents Polk and 
Dallas. As a little personal touch, 
her table decorations were polk-weed 
berries and dahlias. Family tradi- 
tion also states that she wore a ruby“ 
velvet gown, while her pretty head 
was covered with an elaborate tur- 
ban topped by a bird of paradise. 
The dining-room is a bit of the past. 
The table, a century old, is maho- 
gany inlaid with holly; the sup- 
porting dolphins were once gilded 
but the gilding killed the other 
furniture so it was scraped off. 
The black and gold chairs came from the family attic in all dilap- 
idation. They are beautiful with their fruit pieces on the back, 
outlined with a gold band. The cut glass banquet set on the 
table is the old thistle pattern, consisting of twenty-five pieces 
with tall epergne for the center, and the different shapes and sizes 
that go to make up the full set. Tradition says it is more than 
one hundred years old, once belonging to a needy Scotch laird, 
from whom it was purchased long ago. Family tradition tells, 
too, a pretty story of the Napoleon china over themantel. My 
Philadelphia grandmother was seated at her window, when she 
Noticed a stranger, absolutely motionless, staring at her. She 
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moved away and almost immediately 
the bell rang and the stranger was 
admitted into her presence, bowing 
and apologizing asonlya Frenchman 
can—“ but madame was the living 
image of his great brother, Napo- 
leon.” It was Joseph Bonaparte, 
then living at Point Breeze, New 
Jersey. Soon grandfather arrived 
and the bows and apologies began all 
over—likewise, also, began a lifelong 
family friendship. Joseph gave 
many of his treasures to grand- 
father who also purchased many 
more from him in his times of need. 
Betsy Patterson who married an- 
other Bonaparte was also a relative 
of grandfather’s—so altogether 
therearea lot of Bonaparte treasures 
of bronze and marble and royal 
sevres in the family. The bust on 
the mantel is of Napoleon, while the 
bronze arch on the pedestal is a copy 
of his “arc de Triomphs.” The 
quaint china figures came from the 
island of Martinique, the birthplace 
of Josephine. 

The dining-room is so large that 
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“Tradition says the living hall is an adaptation of the library, of Zion House, the residence of the Duke of 
Northumberland, with the difference that while his columns are of verde antique these are of wood, enameled 
white, a difference which troubles neither of us.” 


ordinary tables are dwarfed, so spinets are used to hold the rose 
lustre tea set, wedgwood, and bits of porcelain, the latter brought 
from China long ago in the sailing vessel of a relative. 

The colored prints and paintings on the wall are mostly family 
possessions and very old. One set “The Story of Cora and 
Alonzo” always arouses intense curiosity, for whatever the 
story, it has been forgotten long ago. The prize picture is an 
ancient “mourning piece” with the tomb and weeping willows 
and mourners weeping harder than the willows. Nothing in the 
house arouses such unseemly mirth as that work of art. 

The large bedroom is twenty by thirty-two feet with four 
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“The dining-room is a bit of the past. The table, a century old, is 
mahogany inlaid with holly, and the cut glass banquet set on the table 
is the old thistle pattern, consisting of twenty-five pieces with tall 
epergne for the centre.” ; 


windows and two doors, so that two great canopy beds, a 
child’s bed, four bureaus, two sofas, two tables, and the 
great brass inlaid wardrobe really do not crowd it at all. 
The very elaborately carved bed, bureau and wardrobe 
belong together and were carved long ago in France by 
Riviere and later taken to New Orleans. They are of solid 
mahogany and the wardrobe with its false back and hidden 
drawers, was evidently intended for troublous times. 
Tradition says the tireless artist was twenty years com- 
pleting his work. The small bureau between wardrobe 


and bed, is always the temporary possession of the young- . 


est child, becoming his as soon as he learns to fold his 
clothes himself—a sort of American version of the Roman 
“toga virilis” idea. The bed with the patchwork quilt is in 
grandmother’s room, and here by the fireside is where she 
teaches the children the Shepherd’s Psalm and the intri- 


*‘ Hangings, fringe and counter panes are all hand work—the cotton 
raised, spun and woven by slaves of the long ago; ruffled pillow cases 
are all made by hand with the tiny stitches that no one has time for 
any more.” 








cacies of alphabet and multiplication table 
Hangings, fringe and counterpanes are ajj 
hand work—the cotton raised, spun ang 
woven by slaves in the long ago; ruffled pillow 
cases are all made by hand with the tiny 
stitches that no one has time for any more. 

Chairs, brass andirons, copper lustre, 
water set are all old family pieces, each 
with its history, grave or gay. 

The large four poster, “ President’s bed” 
as it was called, with tester and counter. 
paneof tufted work, is of beautiful mahogany 
as are also the odd old combination bureay 
and wardrobe that belongs with it. Family 
tradition keeps one awake all night reciting 
stories of those who have slept in this bed, 
for it stood in grandfather’s company room 
and his genius for friendship—it really 
amounted to.genius—for fifty years made 
his home a meeting place of friends and ac- 
quaintances, the distinguished ones sleeping 
in this bed. I should have to look through 
attic chests to get evena partial list, but mem- 
ory recalls some of them: Presidents Jackson, 
Taylor, Polk, Pierce, Buchanan, Grant; Jo- 
seph Bonaparte; du Chaillu, the explorer; 
Capt. Marryatt, the writer; Henry Dearborn, 








“The sofa on which small Margaret is seated is so wonderfully inlaid 

with brass, it is a pity the photograph does not show it.” 
for whom Fort Dearborn was named; Lewis Cass, under 
whose leadership Schoolcraft discovered the source of the 
Mississippi; Schoolcraft himself and his wife, the gentle 
Ojibway daughter of the Indian chief; gallant young 
Croghan, who, when ordered by. Tecumseh to surrender or 
his garrison would be massacred, replied that “when he 
surrendered there would be no garrison left to massacre;” 
Thomas Hart Benton, his daughter and her husband, 
dashing Captain Fremont; George M. Dallas; Reverdy 
Johnson; Elisha Kent Kane, the explorer; Horace Greeley; 
Generals Hancock, Sherman, Magruder, Johnstone, Mc- 
Clellan, Beauregard; old “Fuss and Feathers” Winfield 
Scott; John Mercer Brooke, planner of the ram ‘Mert 
mack”’—the list is endless. 

Is it strange that at Bramlette memories are very 
precious, very real, and that “the living who are dying and 
the dead who once were living” are alike so cherished, so 
spoken of, that sometimes one almost feels it necessary 10 
hunt up an almanac to find out just what good year 0 
Grace it is, and in which century one is living? 












April 2, 1918. 

My veRY DEAR MOTHER :— 
You probably are none too 
eager to know what this gipsy- 
daughter of yours has been 
doing these past few weeks, 
for, with the Big Man away 
doing his bit in another sec- 
tion of the globe, it makes 
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The Chronicle of a Hoover 
Recruit in the Rural Districts 


to be fairly appalling to some 
of us, who have not yet 
caught the vision, but what 
do we care if it can give even 





one atom of strength to those 
loyal souls who are so vali- 
antly protecting us on that 
“very near far-off” land. | 
am enclosing some of the 
rules, which will prove inter- 





the three meals a day rather 
a prosaic matter—neverthe- 
less we must “at them” just the same. 
be a well-fed people, it must be now. 


If ever we are to 
Please do not mis- 
understand me—the term well-fed is so easily translated into 


petty gluttony. So few of us have seemed to realize before 
this that our meals instead of being square have been more 
nearly hexagonal, with every one of the little corners bursting 
full. When all the corners were full, we hunted around for 
another and even created it if an extra fine piece of cake or the 
turkey wish bone needed to be taken care of. 

To be well-fed we simply have got to pick and choose as never 
before so that our pocket-book may expand to meet the rising 
costs, and so that we shall put into those precious inner furnaces 
of ours the foods which make us the efficient beings the world is 
calling for. All of the “old-new”’ cereals that we are indulging 
in so that those struggling men of ours can be guaranteed enough 
food to make the defeat of the ugly Hun a surety, demand a 
radical change in our diet. Even with the high cost of fruits 
and their apparent scarcity, we must use them. Greens and 
vegetables are soon to be with us in abundance—if we are willing 
to go out and coax them along—and these vegetables and greens 
are going to be of infinite value in keeping us in tip-top shape. 
Our good old friend, milk, comes to our rescue, and if we use it 
abundantly as a beverage and in everyday cooking, we need not 
fear the results on our system of the food imposed upon us 
because of the war. It wearies and provokes me so to hear folks 
fuss and fume and say they can not eat the substitutes because 
they have not more than a tablespoon of sugar in the house and 
because cheese-cloth is going up! Whatever can they be think- 
ing of—have they never contemplated what a terrible future 
would be theirs if we were not sacrificing such infinitesimal “lit- 
tles” day by day? Here’s hoping and praying that they will 
never be given a chance actually to endure one-tenth of the 
conditions that those of our own blood and of our allied interests 
are enduring. When | stop to realize that perhaps these few 
weeks of the gigantic drives “over there” are the most critical 
in the history of the world, that our individual and combined 
freedom is trembling in the balance, cold white chills seize me 
and | translate such a possibility into the enemy’s foothold on 
our precious soil. We are such a thoughtless, trusting lot and 
often I feel we deserve the full import of the statement made by a 
Swedish maid who left her own native land soon after the war 
broke out. She frankly told her employer that the reason she 
left those who were so dear to her was because she knew that 
she could get enough to eat in America. She somehow ap- 
Preciated, away over there, that our supplies were unlimited, 
and that, even though the world was starving, we were living 
aS usual—in spite of the fact that their cause was ours. It hurt 
—and it was not strange that she could not be induced to come to 
the conservation meetings, when she had travelled those many 
miles for such a purpose. 

Since folk are still being so un-American as to throw away their 
Substitutes to the chickens, for lack of knowledge how to utilize 
them, we are still trying to help them with rules requiring no 
Wheat whatsoever—and let me emphasize the secret that | 
whispered last time | was home;—our wheat-full days are nearly 
Over, until the next crop at least. The lack of wheat is going 








esting, | hope. 


Potato Corn Meat MurFFINns 


27. fa 1 c. mashed potatoes 
1 T. sugar Ic. corn meal 

1 egg well beaten 4 t. baking powder 
1c. milk 1 t. salt 


. Mix in order given. 
. Turn into greased tins and bake 40 minutes in hot oven. 


N 


PortIA SmILeEY’s Last ForeEveER GINGERBREAD 
2 c. granulated corn meal 2 t. vinegar 
1 c. barley or corn flour I egg 


23 c. boiling water 2 t. salt 
1} c. vegetable oil 1 T. ginger 
1 c. molasses 1 t. soda 


1. Add corn meal to boiling water—cook only long enough for mixture to 
“come away’’ from the bottom of the saucepan. 


2. Pour into mixing bowl and cool. 

3. Add molasses and egg, beat vigorously. 

4. Mix soda and vinegar in molasses cup. 

5. Pour into corn meal mixture. 

6. Add dry ingredients sifted together. 

7. Beat vigorously, and bake 25 minutes in moderate oven. 
Note:—To vary, add cooked prunes, raisins, dates or nuts. 


The mixture is delicious if made in a large quantity, stored in 
a crock in a cool place and used as desired. The longer it is 
kept the better are the results, for it grows mellow with age. 

| don’t need to ask you to get interested in Portia Smiley’s 
recipe for gingerbread, for she, personally, has already interested 
you in some of her concoctions, as you told me in your last letter, 
but this rule is her triumph for it is so simple, so Hooverish, so 
practical and, above all, so entirely luscious. The day | heard 
her, she was giving a private demonstration and this was the 
“special”? dish of the occasion. When she handed me one of 
the wondrous cakes with a great big dark juicy prune on top, 
she told me that the mixture was made the twenty-sixth of 
December, and there | was eating it three months later! It 
was a dreadfully hard story to believe but she convinced me 
that it was true—and the product was just as good as the story. 

How ever could she keep it so long, | asked. She answered 
that there was vinegar in it, molasses, spices and soda, and when 
to these was added a cold place for storage, why shouldn’t it 
keep and grow all the better for keeping? Really a pickled 
gingerbread, thought |. What a boon this should be to the busy 
woman in summer. If only she knew that in her larder there 
was a jar of this mixture, she could go out into her garden and 
work with a free mind, for, when a Ford or a Packard drove up 
in front of her door, she need not ask herself tremblingly of what 
her hospitality is going to consist. She has merely to-go into 
the house, taking some of her fresh vegetables with her, mix up 
a loaf of green peas, cut a slice or two of her war bread, pour 
glasses of cold milk and, with a stir of the gingerbread jar, her 
luncheon is almost ready. She gives the gingerbread mixture 
twenty-five minutes to bake in, and has a feast ready for any 
patriotic American. 

If you bake the gingerbread the same day you make it, you 
will not be able to get the full benefit of its mellowness. Like 
many another good thing, it ripens with age. 

April 10, 1918. 

MoTHER DEAR:—| felt all springy and “ want-to-live-forever” 
like this morning. The birds were singing—more than just one 
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lone robin and a stray bluebird—there was a whole concert of 
them. You just couldn’t be lazy and stay in bed one extra 
moment, not even if you wanted to because you had come in 
from a lecture trip somewhere around one o’clock the night be- 
fore. | was on my way to my laboratory when someone passed 
me with a wee but very precious and whiffy bunch of mayflowers, 
—that just seemed to end my winter nap: real living was begin- 
ning again. All went well until | eagerly looked over the head- 
lines of the newspaper, then I just had to forget the robins, the 
mayflowers, and the warm glow of the sun. The details, or 
rather the grim import of the whole business, stunned and 
blinded me; and that casualty list, longer than ever before, 
paralyzed me for a moment. How can we folks of a civilized 
world allow the beastly Hun to advance another inch? It 
makes that casualty list look like a row of glowing stars, and if 
ever our very own personal contribution goes into the row, may 
we be generous enough to see why and understand. Somehow 
I feel that the more we make of these daily, tiny, every hour 
sacrifices by just so much are we making ourselves ready for the 
time when a larger sacrifice will be demanded of us before our 
cause is justified through complete victory. 

1 couldn’t help but forget the springtime and apply myself 
most assiduously to the task before me of trying to help people 
to live more easily, more wisely and more Americanly, through 
the avenue of conservation. It wasn’t in the least hard to talk 
to folks that day, for everyone seemed to have caught the terrific 
necessity of the moment. The fact that so many of our men had 
already gone to the colors, and that some authority had made 
a conservative estimate that one million, five hundred thousand 
would be in service by January first of next year, made the fact 
plain that we would have to use local products more than ever 
before, because the shortage of coal, labor and the extreme 
difficulties of transportation would mean that only such products 
could be obtainable. So it was most appropriate that we urged 
the use of potatoes, for the local crop was a bumper one and so 


many people had been holding them against a higher price, 
and, when that increased price did not arrive, they dumped 


them on the market. 1! am enclosing a rule or two—which you 
can vary in numbers of ways—to utilize this good old standby of 


ours more intensively. 
Potato OMELET 
1. Mash boiled potatoes. 
2. Season with onion, salt and pepper. 
3. Turn into a greased frying pan, spread evenly, cook slowly until browned 
underneath, fold as an omelet. 
4. Serve with cheese or tomato sauce. 


Potato A LA Hoover 


Take mashed potato and mound it in a mountain shaped loaf. 
center leaving the walls an inch or more thick. 

Fill the center with left-over gravied meat, creamed fish or vegetables. 

Cover the top with liberty bread crumbs, and corrugate the sides with the 
back of a fork. 

Brush over with a little milk or left-over egg. 

Place in the oven to brown. Serve garnished with a bit of green. 


Scoop out the 


Potato Scoops 

Take left-over mashed potato and shape into large balls. 

Flatten out and make an indentation in the center with the back of the table- 
spoon or the base of a cup. 

Brush over with a little milk and brown in oven. 

Fill center with any left-over mixture such as creamed vegetables, meats, fish 
or eggs. 

Serve garnished with parsley as individuals. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


July i918 


April 12, 1918, 

MOTHER MINE:—Just a wee line to tell you that | ama free 
mortal again. I jumped into my new car yesterday and oh, 
what a thrill of inexpressibleness! It goes just like the Ford 
only a hundred times better. Even the birds seemed to get 
excited when they heard and saw me coming and one couldn't 
blame them for | was most assuredly intoxicated with the joy 
of living, and entirely irresponsible as to speed or as to the direc. 
tion in which | was going. I was ridiculously brave and chose 
for my first trip one where | had to stay out over night, and | was 
repaid for my folly. The next morning when | went out to 
wake my steed, there was four inches of snow on the ground! 
I hunted in all the nooks and crannies for my courage and started 
out; | was well rewarded, for never have | seen a more marvelous 
snow storm. Somehow you just couldn’t blame winter for 
coming back for one more curtain call, her garb was so un- 
speakably gorgeous. It made one marvel at the stupidity of 
man—for if all the persons in the entire world worked all their 
lives, they could never attain the perfect result of light and shade, 
glimmer and shimmer that Nature had painted her countryside 
with in the space of a few hours and in the dead of night. | 
thought | never could welcome another snow storm, but this 
made apologies sufficient to cover all criticisms of its untimeli- 
ness. The wonder of the trip was that with my enchantment 
over the scenery, the skiddishness of the car and the new manipu- 
lation of the gears, Providence was again with me, and saw me 
safely and happily home. 

You and Father are such salad advocates that | am enclosing 
a simple rule that | have been using for a banana salad, but one 
that is luscious on the plain lettuce. It is a hint as to how to 
make the peanut butter go farther in a peanut butter filling for 
the picnic sandwich, for the additional water does not seem tc 
impair its taste or consistency. 

Speaking of fillings, | am using a marmalade which | feel is 
very satisfactory for it is sweet and does not employ the use of 
sugar in its manufacture, and is using some more of those fruits 
which we must be getting into our diet. . 


PEANUT BuTTER SALAD DRESSING 
} c.peanut butter 2 T. vinegar or lemon juice 
2 T. water 1 t. salt 
pepper mustard if desired. 
1. Stir these ingredients until the mixture is of a creamy consistency, adding 
more water if necessary. 
2. Make of the consistency of mayonnaise. 


APRICOT AND PRUNE MARMALADE 


juice and rind of one orange 


1 Ib. dried apricots 
pinch of salt 


2 lb. prunes 
Ic. corn syrup 
Cook apricots and prunes until soft—separately. 
Remove prune stones and put all the fruit through the meat grinder. 
Cook together with syrup until thickened. 
Cool and add the orange. 


LoaF OF GREEN PEas 


13 c. cooked peas rubbed through sieve 1 egg slightly beaten 
13 c. war bread crumbs 1 slice onion chopped 
13 c. milk salt and pepper to taste 
. Mix ingredients in order given. 
2. Season to taste. 
. Bake in buttered baking dish until firm—about twenty minutes. 
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cIRST AID TO THE ABANDONED 
FARM 
(Continued from page 91) 


4s it was, it seemed bare but the addition of 
even a small porch would have spoiled the sim- 
ple lines of the front. Finally we developed a 
beautiful growth of woodbine trained over a 
substantial lattice trellis and feel that the 
problem has been solved. 


FINDING THE FARM 


The selection of a summer home farm must 
be in all cases an individual problem which no 
man can solve for his neighbor. It should be 
a place above all others for freedom and con- 
tentment and it must satisfy the especial 
temperamental requirements of the owner if it 
isto meet the ideal conditions. Consequently, 
one can only suggest to the prospective seeker 
after such a place the method of the quest, 
leaving to each the carrying out of the search. 

In these days of motor travel the easiest 
way for the owner of an automobile to find his 
summer farm is to go in search of it in random 
journeys through summer home -Tegions. A 
trip through the hill regions of New England 
will show many an abandoned farm which is 
ideal in location and environment for the sum- 
merhome. Ina large proportion of these cases 
alittle inquiry will bring out the fact that the 
farm can be purchased almost for a song and 
very often one will find good sets of buildings 
which can readily be put into shape for living 
at a small fraction of the cost of new ones. 
It is astonishing, even in so famous and well 
patronized a region as the foothills of the 
White Mountains, how many such farms are 
thus waiting for some one to find them. All 
through the beautiful Pemigewasset Valley, 
there are, just off the main highway to the 
mountains, many such farms offered for a 
few hundred dollars each and in most cases 
there is sufficient timber growing upon them 
torepay the cost in a very few years. 

If one wishes to be a bit more systematic in 
such a search one can get from the state boards 
of agriculture of many of the states definite 
lists of farms for sale which are ideal for sum- 
merhomes. As a rule these will be larger and 
the buildings will be more pretentious than the 
deserted places one comes across in random 
motoring. The price is also likely to be 

decidedly higher because most such places 
have been listed through some real estate 
man who knows their value. 


HARVESTING STRAWBERRIES 


HE proper stage of ripeness for harvesting 

strawberries depends upon the variety and 
the distance to be shipped, but it varies from 
about three-fourths colored to a full-red color. 
Growers and shippers who trace occasional 
shipments to market can determine whether 
the fruit is being delivered to dealers in the 
best possible condition as to ripeness. 

Strawberries properly picked are pinched off 
the vine with a stem about three-eighths to 
one-half inch long, and carefully placed—not 
snatched off and tossed or thrown into the 
boxes. Many pickers require instructions as 
o the proper method of picking. 

fays for carrying the berry boxes into the 
field are best made light in weight, substantial, 
medium in size, and built so that the boxes 
fit into them snugly. 














i 2 ‘ce . iT ~ 1] Gates and fences may greatly improve your garden. 
I H E H O U S J B E A U rik U L Readers’ Service will help you find attractive designs. 






















The 
Secret of Paint “Service” 











|B ipoe: the quality of the ingredients used in the manu- 
facture of mixed paint depends in a large measure 
the paint service it gives—service in durability, weather 
resistance, and fine appearance. No matter how skillfully 
applied, poor paint, made of inferior materials, will not 
give maximum service. 








One of the most important ingredients in a really good and 
serviceable mixed paint, for exterior or interior use, is 


PURE GUM TURPENTINE | 


Concerning the dangers of substitutes for pure turpentine 
in mixed paints, Mr. John Dewar, master painter and rec- 
ognized national authority, said in an address to master 
painters: 

“‘The substitutes for Pure Spirits of Turpentine are many and 

their selling advocates eloquent. Remember when you are pur- 


chasing a something to take its place, you are getting an imita- 
tion, which may be costly at any price.’’ 


DEPENDABLE paint made with Pure Gum Turpentine should 
cost no more than inferior paint made with turpentine sub- 
stitutes—in fact, is far less expensive in the long run. It 
is practical economy for you to insist on paint made with 
Pure Gum Turpentine. 














If you have occasion to use turpentine for any purpose— 
in paint or otherwise—you will be interested in reading the 
valuable and informative booklet, “Facts Worth Knowing 
About Turpentine.” It is free, if you address De- 
partment E-2. 
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a! National Turpentine & 
Rosin Bureau 
Audubon Bldg., New Orleans, La. 





“DIPPING” 


Crude Gum 
from which 
Turpentine 
is distilled 














We Offer HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE A 50 
and THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year for $ a 


HISTORIC STYLES IN FURNITURE, by Virginia Robie, recently published by Houghton Mifflin 
Co., in a new and sumptuous edition, contains 196 pages of text, 30 full-page and 84 other illustrations. 
In the words of the publisher, the book furnishes “‘a bird’s-eye view of the development of styles in furniture, through ten 
centuries, and gives the backgrounds and settings an equal importance with the furniture itself.” 


“It was in Chicago many years ago,” says the Chicago Tribune, “that Miss Virginia Robie established herself as an 
authority on historic furniture and antiques. Both by the shop she kept here and by her contributions to THE HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL she became known throughout the country as an expert in the values and genuineness of those things 
which homemakers prize.’’ 


The price of Historic Styles in Furniture is $3.50. The price of THE HOUSE $4 50 
BEAUTIFUL for one year is $2.50. We offer the two in combination for e 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL - 41 Mt. Vernon Street - BOSTON, MASS. 



























HAVE a cheerful message 
for the woman who has lost 
her servant to the War and 
will be doing her own cooking 
through the hot days of this 
month and next. And there 
are thousands of these homes. 
The cook has carried all the 
burden of the work over the 
stove in years gone by, but 
now so many cooks and house- 
maids have been gathered 
into the munition plants and 
other industries, that many 
of us have been forced to go 
without. What shall we do? 
Many a_ housewife, who 
really loves her work about 
the home, is ready to rebel if 
she is forced to take charge 
of the stove and kitchen sink 
through those July and August 
weeks that play such havoc 
with our nerves. For cooking 
three meals a day in a kitchen, 
which can’t help but be the 
hottest place in the whole 
house, is no light task. Then 
appetites are more capricious in these dog- 
days and the food must be more tempting, 
and on top of that come the cost of foods, 
the cost of fuels, the restrictions of the Food 
Administration and the crying need of the 
Red Cross for every woman’s time in fullest 
measure. It is a combination of responsi- 
bilities that every housekeeper is conscious 
of and it has added vastly to the difficulties 
of her planning and her management. If she 
is going to have a mind for all of it, she can 
not be bound down in bondage to the stove 
this summer. Some way must be found that 
is a little more attuned to these war times. 
Naturally, through these hot weeks, every 
maid-less housewife is tempted to stay out of 
the kitchen at’almost any cost and to avoid 
serving anything hot and feed the family on 
salads, canned things, milk-and-crackers, gela- 
tine desserts and ice-cream. ‘But though all 
of these have their rightful place on the sum- 
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The deep pan of the grill is used at the 
top here to fry smelts while the bread is 
toasting underneath with the shallow pan 
not used. 





ELECTRICITY 





this combination the 
grill is doing three things at 
the same time, grilling ba- 
con, making toast and warm- 
ing up potatoes—a simple 
meal complete, cooked in 
comfort 
bother 





Some Suggestions that will Simplify the Summer House- 
work for the Woman who _ has 


By CLARA H.ZELLESSEN 








Words do scant justice to an electric fireless cooker in hot weather. 


mer menu, we should not depend on them ex- 
clusively. The medical profession has been 
trying to persuade us that even in the heat of 
our summertime, we must stoke the human 
engine with a certain amount of warm, cooked 
food, and many a perfectly good digestive sys- 
tem has been hurt beyond repair by the injudi- 
cious application of cold and raw foods during 
the hot seasons. But how are we going to pro- 
vide warm, suitably cooked meals for the 
family in the summertime, without subjecting 
someone—and in these war days most prob- 
ably the housewife herself—to the heavy toll 
which every kitchen stove exacts? For even 
with a gas range the heat is there inevitably 
and the black pots and pans are just as numer- 
ous and objectionable. Has electric cooking 
anything to offer? 

“Cooking by wire” has been a dream with 
all of us for years, and as we have heard more 
and more of the development of the electric 


without a bit of 


IN THE HOME 


SUMMER COOKING FOR COOK-LESS HOMES 


Lost her Servant 


Sausage and cakes are in 
the making here, the cakes 
on the shallow pan on top 
and the sausage grilling in 
the deep pan underneath, 
both cooked to a turn. 






range, we have felt that that 
“some day” which we have 
longed for is approaching most 
appreciably. The electric 
range has reached a stage of 
practical utility and is be 
coming more and more 
established in those cities 
where a “cooking rate” for 
electric current has brought 
the cost of using it down toa 
reasonable figure. But the 
total elimination of the coal 
and gas range and the substi- 
tution of the electric is not the 
measure of relief within the 
easv reach of all these heat 
harrassed housekeepers who 
right now are battling with 
the kitchen drudgery that the 
scarcity of cooks has brought 
upon them. To buy an elec- 
tric range means a consider- 
able investment and perhaps 
the cost of using it perma- 
nently would be too high in 
that locality. What they can 
do is simpler, more appealing 
and entirely economical. The problem can 
be solved with ease by the little electric grill, 
a percolator and the electric fireless cooker, 
all inexpensive appliances both to acquire 
and use. 

Cooking by electricity in this way is not a 
luxury intended for the rich or just something 
new for the faddist. It has been proved a 
thoroughly practical way to conserve the 
housewife’s energy and peace o’mind, partic- 
ularly during the trying days of summer. 
For the grill will perform practically every 
function of the kitchen range except for bak- 
ing and, of course, in a small way. It does its 
cooking at the dining-room table, in the pantry 
or the kitchen or out on the porch, and will pre- 
pare a simple menu for breakfast, luncheon or 
supper with complete success and a conven- 
ience impossible in any other way. For roast- 
ing, baking and other oven work, you use the 

(Continued on page 110) 


It roasts, bakes 
and does all the oven work in comfort and with perfect results, at the same time 
greatly relieving the burden of pot-washing. 

















Here is another simple breakfast cooking 
on the grill—six eggs boiling in the deep 
pan on top and the toast browning under- 
neath. 
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WE BUILD A HOUSE OURSELVES 
(Continued from page 84) 

hought we were on the road to ruin 


However, he feels now that the first 
is turning out wonderfully well for 


have t 


then. 
adventure 








The front hall again looking through to the 
kitchen. The photograph gives only a faint 
idea of the delicate pattern of the trim 


these times and if we don’t watch him, he'll 
probably try to take the credit himself. You 
know these chiefs. 
To be continued 

Synopsis. Preceeding chapters of this story 
were: How It Happened, We Call On a Co- 
operative Bank, How Firm a Foundation, A 
Board Here and a Board There, Putting On 
The Shingles, Every Little Bit Helps, The 
Finishing of the Walls and the Interior Finish. 
The story will be finished next month. 


THE MAKING OF A SPANISH- 
AMERICAN GARDEN 


(Continued from page 95) 


gold from the Harrison’s yellow in the beds 
below. 

For annuals, the gladioli in new colors, the 
clear shell-pink of Panama, the coral of Halley, 
the flame of Mrs. Francis King, the pale yel- 
low of Niagara, the royal purple of Baron 
Hulot, or the interesting range of salmon vel- 
low and orange seen in the primulinus hybrids 
ae appropriate both in form and color, as are 
the salmon fawn and buff of the cactus dahlias. 
Annuals particularly suitable for filling in the 
inst year are orange calendulas, African mari- 
golds, zinnias of burnt orange and deep blue 
bachelor’s buttons. There must, of course, be 
Poppies, tall fringed, white and pink. To blend 
with all this vivid color there must be plenty 
of white. _Arabis and creeping phlox, poet’s 
hatelssus in spring, achillea, gypsophilla and 
phiox in summer; boltonia, sweet alyssum and 
candytuft in the fall. . 

For very late autumn, chrysanthemums are 
indispensable, of darkest red, pure white and 
vivid yellow. 

mes list is by way of Suggestion only, but, 
“ping im mind the requirements of vivid, 
skilfully used color and of fragrance, it possesses 
lntinité possibilities for sympathetic expansion. 


THE 


What kind of lumber will you use for your houseé 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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For All Interior Woodwork 


(including flooring) you cannot do better, 
if economy interests you, than to specify 


TUPELO LUMBER 


“Tupelo Works Easy — Wears Hard” 
This beautifully 


grained, white, soft 
wood grows inabund- 
ance in company 
with Cypress, the 

Wood Eternal.’’ 

While the excel- 
lence of Cypress is 
known to all the 
world, however, the 
fine qualities of Tu- 
pelo are but little 
known. 

Tupelo, though, 
has been growing in 
popularity for several 
years, because it in- 
variably ‘“‘makes ‘a 
hit’’ where it is once 
used. 

In a number of 
high class buildings 
in the South, Tupelo 
has been used witha 
mahogany stain in company with natural mahogany and the result is so good that it would take 
an expert to tell where the natural mahogany stops and the mahogany stained Tupelo begins. 

For flooring, Tupelo is peculiarly valuable because of what scientists call an “Sn 
volved’ grain. This is a grain in which the fibres are knitted or woven together and 
results in extreme resistance to friction, such as a floor has to withstand. Tupelo Floor- 
ing does not splinter or sliver. 

In an article written about Tupelo some five years ago there appears the following 
statement: 


‘It is a peculiar fact that the qualities of Tupelo for moulding and interior trim were appreciated 
in Germany many years before the wood was even considered for such purposes in this country. 
The first sales of the wood were for export, and for a number of years the exports exceeded the 
domestic sales. This seems to be another of those examples where the technical and investigating 
qualities of the Germans took advantage of our own people, in that they could buy for a song what 
is really a high class material, for the reason that our own people did not appreciate the qualities of 
this material.’’ 
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Residence of Mr. Henry Alcus, New Orleans (Emil Weil, architect), 
typical of the Southern residences in which Tupelo has long 
been used for fine flooring and interior finish. 











Ask us for Finished Samples and full information about this 
valuable and extremely economical wood. Address nearest office. 


Southern Cypress Mfrs.’ Ass’n 


Ask the Readers’ Service to advise you. 103 








906 Hibernia Bank Bldg., New Orleans, La. or 906 Heard Nat’l Bank Bldg., Jacksonville, Fla. 
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TIMELY BOOKS for the LIBRARY TABLE 


qs the furnishings of your home express the taste of the family, so the books on your library table 
suggest its culture. Are you reading ATLANTIC BOOKS? They are unusually interesting, worth 
while books, written by some of our best contemporary authors contributing to the Atlantic Monthiy. 


ATLANTIC CLASSICS and ATLANTIC CLASSICS, Second Series — containing some of the finest essays which have 


appeared in the Atlantic Monthly Bound uniformly in cloth with gilt top — each $1.25 postpaid 


Porter's SHOCK AT THE FRONT vedical treatise but a vivid story of visits to the French front written by 2 
trained observer Bound in cloth— $1.25 postpaid 
. collection of three papers on the spiritual trend of the war written 
Beautifully bound— $1.00 


THE WAR AND THE SPIRIT OF YOUTH 


from the points of view of a Frenchman, nglishman, and an American 





THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Ivc. 





41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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A school garden with the little gardeners harvesting their crops at the beginning of the Fall 


The little girls are not 


ashamed to show their pride, but the little boys are striving to dissemble their joy. 


G arden 


By CLARENCE MOORES WEED 


OR nearly a generation 

i there have been isolated 

and more or less sporadic 

attempts to introduce 

gardening into American 

schools. In some sec- 

tions the attempt has 

been successful and has 

resulted in great improve- 

ment in the characters of the pupils and the 

condition of the community. In others fail- 

ure has resulted—commonly because of lack 

of adequate supervision during the summer 
vacation. 

To unify and nationalize these various 
efforts President Wilson recently caused to be 
started the United States Bureau of Education, 
the United States School Garden Army to be 
made up of the pupils in American Schools. 
While its immediate purpose is to increase 
food production for the period of the war, the 
organization is bound to have a great effect 
upon the work and the results of the American 
school systems. It is perhaps the most im- 
portant single effort to make of our citizens 
a land-loving, food-producing people that has 
happened since the land-grant colleges were 
established under the stress of the Civil War. 

This new school garden Army in which 
millions of eager children are to be enlisted is 
to be made up of companies, regiments and 
divisions. The companies will be the units 
organized in one or more school rooms, the 


regiments, the companies in one school build- 
ing, the divisions the regiments in a state. 
Each company is to have a captain and two 
lieutenants, who are to assist the teacher or 
supervisor in seeing that the home gardens of 
the young soldiers are properly cared for. 

The naming of these companies and their 
gardens has interesting features. So far as 
possible the patriotism of the members of this 
reserve army is to be aroused by uniting their 
efforts with those of the workers at the Front. 
The companies are to be named after the 
officers who have gone from each school or 
each locality and the individual gardens are to 
be named after other soldiers—officers or 
privates—who are members of the Army. In 
the case of the girls’ gardens so far as practi- 
cable they are to be named after Red Cross 
nurses. 

This movement is distinctly an attempt to 
make the carrying on of school-supervised 
home gardens a definite part of the work of all 
our schools. In many of the more progressive 
cities and towns the school boards now hire 
certain teachers as summer supervisors but 
in too many places such supervision is paid 
for from private organizations, notably the 
Women’s Clubs, Teachers Associations, Ro- 
tary Clubs or others. This is most laudable 
but it should always be done only as a means of 
showing the school authorities the value of the 
work. There is no question that payment for 
such supervision should be made from the 
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public funds by the school boards just as 
much as for any other school activity. 

An attractive military insignia, the letters 
U.S.S. G. in bronze metal has been distributed 
free by the Government to the young garden 
soldiers. The Bureau of Education at the 
direction of Secretary Lane and Commissioner 
Claxton called to its service six experts in 
gardening and schools to conduct the work— 
one general director, Dr. J. H. Francis who 
made the Los Angeles school system famous— 
and a regional director for each of the great 
sections—the Northwestern States, the South 
Atlantic States, the Southern States, the 
Central Western States and the Western 
States. Lesson leaflets for the use of teachers 
in these regions are sent out nearly every week 
from the Bureau of Education. 

The United States School Garden Army 
should mean not only a greater food produc- 
tion but a more beautiful America. The same 
supervision that looks after the growth 
of vegetables will see that flowers are grown, 
that lawns are raked, that yards are kept clean, 
that shrubbery is properly pruned, that streets 
are tidy, that cities are proper places for 
human habitation. : 

A good illustration of the effect this army 1s 
bound to have is found in the city of Lexington 
—the beautiful metropolis of the far famed 
Blue Grass Region of Kentucky. Ina recent 
trip through the South | was impressed when 

(Continued on page 107) 
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PRACTICAL GARDEN TALKS 
No. V. HEDGES 


(Continued from page 78) 


These old country places were citadels in 
themselves, affording storage for large supplies. 

Two small gates or ““wickets”’ also give ad- 
mission from the highway, so securing the 
convenience of all at all points. When the 
hedge was started, heavy wire arches painted 
green, seven feet high, one foot wide, and 
having a span of four feet, were inserted at 
the small gate openings and securely fastened 
tothe wooden gate posts. These the ampelop- 
sis soon covered, and on either side of each we 
planted climbing roses and clematis. 

The up-springing vine arches break the 
long horizontal line of the hedge and also 
prettily frame little pictures of the garden as 
seen from the highway, while from within we 
enjoy sweet glimpses of blue hills beyond,—we 
often see more when we do not see all! 

The most beautiful thing in this vine hedge 
is rosa setigera, or the wild prairie rose, the 
mother of the Queen of the Prairie. it sends 
up a multitude of long canes which rise high 
in the air and by their own lovely weight of 
blossoms fall fountain ‘ke. When covered 
with its delicate, single fiowers, fifteen or more 
inaspray, in all the shades from deep rose to 
pale pink, it is an entrancing sight. It is 
hardy and easily pleased. | always keep it 
generously mulched, adding a fresh supply as 
soon as it is done blooming. Surely a thing 
cannot pour its heart out as does this rose and 
not win instant response from us, its debtors. 

It is at once evident that a hedge of the 
character just described can be established 
at a small cost, and best of all, it can be easily 
maintained. 

Another hedge of amateur make is of sym- 
phoricarpas racemosus. The fine dark-green 
foliage of this long known shrub takes kindly 
to the little pruning necessary in an informal 
hedge, and aside from a yearly cutting-in of 
long shoots and an annual mulch, it really 
takes care of itself. It will thrive almost 
anywhere, even in shade. The hedge of it in 
my garden, which answers every purpose of a 
hedge all the year and especially delights us 
with its drooping masses of snowberries into 
late autumn, has been grown from the out- 
running shoots of one old bush always here. 

Philadelphus, or Mock Orange (in this old 
garden always known as Syringa) with lilac, 
both the purple and the white, affords another 
hedge, screening from the highway the wide 
grass walk, beyond which the tall meadow 
Py a gmage with self-sown bluebells, 

S as the wind wills, so showing in 
pleasant contrast with the velvet turf of the 
walk. 

The Variety of flowering shrubs which, by 
iliag tae symmetrical form and good 
€ suitable for these informal hedges, 
: well nigh limitless. One can select one’s 
oo ae more flowers than 
this “plantin elf, per aps, could contain, for 
psd g of the edges” is so much clear 
gan. Many of our native shrubs, which can 
~ be obtained without any cost except that 
ra transplanting, are excellent in this use. 
. ne with care, this taking of the bounty of 

e Wild can be accomplished without robbing 
or defacing Nature’s own garden, now so 
generally appreciated. Indeed the study of 
our Native plants and their incorporation 
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The Many-Sided Appeal 


of Redwood Exteriors 


The handsome residence below shows 
but one of innumerable distinctive ex- 
teriors offered the home lover by com- 
binations of California Redwood with 
other building materials. 
This battened effect is a typical California use of 
Redwood, as are also Redwood shakes (36-inch 
shingles), and both are coming into wide favor, 
especially for suburban and country houses. Red- 
wood siding (wide and narrow clapboards) and 
half timbering have been in universal use for years. 
For all purposes, from mudsills to roof, Cali- 
fornia Redwood stands pre-eminent, for two un- 
usual and important reasons: it resists fire, it re- 
sists rot. 
Hard to ignite, slow burning, easily extinguished 
— the fire resistance of this remarkable lumber 
makes it the safest wood you can use. 
Redwood’s remarkable rot resistance is due toanatural 
preservative which permeates every fibre, Redwood 
resists decay even when in contact with the ground, 
Not affected by rain, sun or change of temperature, 
Write for stained samples and free booklets—‘*Cali- 
fornia Redwood Homes,” “How to Finish Redwood” 
and the child’s story of the “big trees.”’ Please give us 
the names of your architect and local lumber dealers, 
CALIFORNIA REDWOOD ASSOCIATION 
716 Exposition Bldg., San Francisco 
Residence of Mrs. A. Coxhead, Berkeley, California 
Maybeck & White, Architects, Finished throughout 
in California Redwood. 





California Redwood 


Resists fire and rot 























American-Grown Trees | | 
and Evergreens | | 


CHANGES OF 


Summer is the time to make up your ADDRES 
planting lists and lay out the Fall 

planting—our Booklet ‘Suggestions | 

for Effective Planting” will help you 


must reach this office by the roth 
Andorra | of the month to affect the forth- 
Nurseries | coming number. The old address 
es. Mes Min Pees — | should be given as well as the new. 


Chestnut Hill |} eae 
ane) Subscription Department 





Phila., Penna. 



































Are you going to remodel your house this year? ‘% H E H O U S E B E A U ‘7 | F U L 


The Readers’ Service can help you. 





How to make the o/d house new 


OU can make a new house of your old one 
at very small cost, and it will be better and 
more attractive than it ever was before. 


Cover your old frame or brick house with 
stucco made of Atlas-White Cement. You can 
have it pure-white, or you can tone it with chips 
of brilliantly colored marble or granite, soft and 
warm-toned sand or gravel. ‘The colors will be 
permanent and the texture exquisite. 


You will then have a beautiful home that 
never needs painting, rarely needs repairs, and 
resists fire. Best of all, the cost is low. 


Send the coupon below for the beautifully 
illustrated book ‘‘New Homes for Old.”’ 


Residence of 
Dr. Chas. A. Bennett 
Detroit, Mich. 


Contractor: H. J. Barber 


The small view shows the house 
before it was overcoated 
with Stucco 





Tue ATLAs PoRTLAND CEMENT Co., 30 Broad Street, N. Y., or;Corn Exchange Bank Building, Chicago: 
Send to name and address below illustrated book of ‘‘ New Homes for Old,’’ showing before and after 
views. I expect to remodel a...Home; ...Bungalow; ...Garage. Check the one you expect to remodel, 





Of What Shall I Build My Houser 


is the title of a handsome s0-gnge reprint from THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL in which 
are shown many illustrations of attractive homes that help to answer this question. 


The question of which material you will use in building your house is usually one of the first that 
confronts you and the one that must be definitely answered before further plans can be made. 

This reprint, which is the same size as THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL (93” x 123”), contains, among 
others, the following illustrated articles by prominent architects: 








The Wooden House, by Thomas P. Robinson The Stucce House, by David B. Barnes The Brick House, by Austin D. Jenkins 





Grouped about and supplementing each of these three articles are illustrations of many noteworthy houses 
built of the three different materials. 


Cas you afford to be without this source of help and information when you make your house building plans? 
SPECIAL OFFER . {THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for four months } 1 00 (The reprint alone will be sent 
« | Of What Shall I Build My House . . . .f e upon receipt of 50 cents) 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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into the garden is a matter of inexhaustiy 
q 


interest. 
Again there are many herbaceous pla 
cst ot . ‘ Nts 
which can be used as hedges where an all-th 
year effect is not so important. | haye a 
used such where later a permanent hedge “ 
to be made, so avoiding that torment of ‘. 
eager gardener,—waiting. The herbaceos 
hedge, like the vine hedge, does not Te tn 
the ploughing and subsoiling and cultivate 
which should precede the planting of the fg, 
mal hedge, and so, easily comes within ; 
woman’s unaided effort if occasion require 

The transformation wrought in the simples 
planting by some form of sheltering enclosure 
is unbelievable until the bare and unlimite 
area is contrasted with the “‘enfolded” scene 
lo realize this and to be able to attain itis 1 
possess the secret of real garden-making, 

Sylphium perfoliatum, helianthus gigante, 
even the common tall artichoke, planted inn 
even row, the swaying flower heads sufficient|y 
supported to give uniformity without unng. 
ural restraint,—make a “garden wall,” slight 
and transient it is true, but capable of afford. 
ing the response so humanly craved of the 
garden—that of sanctuary. 

The sweet herb garden can have no settiny 
of greater charm than low hedges of its own 
taller-growing herbs, like rue, the artemisiss 
and the perennial salvias. I prune thes 
carly in the spring and keep them through th: 
summer, level and even-walled by slight trin- 
ming as it is needed. 

A part of the northern boundary of this 
garden is planted with golden willow. This 
was done, not only to secure a quick-grown 
windbreak, but also because our tile drain 
system did not take effect to the extent set 
for it and the thirsty willows would drink wp 
the surplus moisture. This they do, making 
meanwhile a delightful high hedge, their 
pollarded tops a mist of ruddy gold in early 
spring and all summer a canopy of shimmering 
green, under which we come and goon our van- 
ous garden quests. 

Another tree which can be made to serve 
as a hedge is sweet locust, a native of the 
Carolinas. This I set by a wire fence. Of 
course it can be grown independently, buta 
quicker effect and a more uniform barriers 
secured for the home garden when it is planted 
along stretched wire. 

To get the best results in sturdy growth from 
the ground up, the stems should be cut of 
one inch from the ground when the little trees 
have attained a diameter of one inch. The 
shoots grow quickly and are easily kept i 
shape. The foliage is delicate in form and 
tint and is always softly stirring, giving a 
sense of coolness on the hottest day. The 
short stretch of it in my garden was made 
wholly from little root shoots of the old locusts 
planted here many years ago. 

OLD GLASSWARE 
(Continued from page 81) 


squat jolly brown “Toby,” the only piece of 


Bennington I ever wanted, and this lovable 
old fat green bottle. We all were terribly 
excited; R being especially agitated. 
He had motored miles to get that Bennington 
“Toby” and he meant to have it. The desite 
of his whole collector’s soul shone eloquently 
in his eves. The bottle was put up for sale 
first, and he bought that. Then, clasping 1 
(Continued on page 108) 
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GARDEN AND ORCHARD 


(Continued from page 104) 








{reached Lexington by the 
streets and the tidiness of the yards. A little 
investigation showed the cause—an annual 
clean-up week by all the school children and a 
constant follow-up throughout the year. It 
was not strange that in this city the formation 
of the United States School Garden Army was 
signalized by two ol the most impressive 
pageants ever staged by the school children 
of America—one of two thousand colored 
children and another of five thousand white 
children. With such a force alert to the value 
of concerted effort in food production and the 
making of the City Beautiful great results are 
possible. It is the bringing into existence of 
such a force in all communities and the bring- 
ing about of such results that the United 
States School Garden stands for. And we ask 
every reader of THE House BEAUTIFUL to help 
in the work by standing back of it in his or her 
comnunity. 
INSECTICIDE FORMULAS 

At this season many gardeners desire precise 
directions for applying insecticides. The 
following formulas embody the best modern 


practice: 
ARSENATE OF LEAD OR LEAD ARSENATI 


This is the most generally useful insecticide 
for biting insects. It may be used in these 
ways: 

1—Apply the dry powder with a powder 
bellows, powder gun, or duster directly to the 
leaves and stems, preferably early in the 
morning before the dew has evaporated. This 
isthe easiest and simplest way to destroy most 
biting insects. 

2.—Spray, with a spray pump or hand 
sprayer, lead arsenate in water in this strength: 

Three level teaspoonfuls of lead arsenate 
powder to one quart of water. Or 

One ounce lead arsenate powder to one 
gallon of water. Or 

One pound lead arsenate powder to twenty- 
five gallons of water. 

_ ‘If the paste form of lead arsenate is used 
instead of the powder, use twice as much lead 
arsenate in each case. 

3.—If there is difficulty in making the lead 
arsenate stick to the leaves, as in spraying 
cabbage and asparagus, add resin fish-oil 
soap, at the rate of one ounce to each gallon of 
water. Dissolve the soap in hot water before 
mixing with the lead arsenate water. 


NicoTINE SOLUTIONS 


Many liquid nicotine preparations are upon 
the market. The best of these contain about 
lorty per cent of nicotine sulphate, a powerful 
poison that kills sucking insects by contact. 
It must be greatly diluted before using,— 
generally to about one part of nicotine sul- 
phate to one thousand parts of water. Black 
Leaf 40 is a standard brand of nicotine sul- 
phate. 

; bas liquid nicotine Preparations may be 

sed as follows, unless different directions are 

printed on the package: 

Pe promptly any plants on which aphids 
or thrips, leaf-hoppers, or other 

sucking isects appear with a hand sprayer or 


(Continued on page 114) 
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The Readers’ Service will give information 
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Walla finished h Cabot’ Old Virginia White, Roof Stained with 
| Cabot's ¢ te Stains. ’. O Connor, Architect, N.Y. 
: Cabot’s Old Virginia Whit 
The Clean, Brilliant ‘‘Whitewash-white’’ 

Old Virginia White has real distinct a softer but brighter white than paint, and its texture is essentially 
lifferent. It is as handsome as new w : 1 and as lasting as paint—though cheaper. It has the genuine old 
Colonial effect and when combined wit 

Cabot’s Creosote Stains 
on the roof the result is so thoroughly har is and distinguished that the house is sure to represent the latest and 
est in exterior decoration. 
You can get Cabot’s goods a entry Send for atained wood samples and name of nearest agent. 
SAMUEL CABOT, Inc., Manufacturing Chemists, 129 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 
24 W. Kinzie Street, Chicago 525 Market Street, San Francisco 
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Keep Your 


War Garden 


at work this summer 


producing Vegetables for fall and 
winter use. Many of these are sown 
during July and August. Our new 


Midsummer Catalogue 


will advise you on the subject and tell the 
best varieties to plant. It also offers Celery 
and Cabbage Plants, seasonable Flower 
Seeds, Farm Seeds for Summer sowing, 
Potted Plants of Roses, Hardy Peren- 
nials, Shrubbery which may be set out 
during the Summer, Decorative Plants, 
etc. Also a choice selection of Strawberry 
Plants, pot grown, which will give a full 
crop next year. 


Write for a free copy and kindly men- 
tion this publication. 


HENRY A. DREER 


714-716 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 














VICK’S ano'Fiom. GUIDE 
NOW | For om years the lading authority on Vorwable, Pop 
READY Send for free copy—today. 1918 


JAMES VICK’S SONS, 9 Stone St., Rochester, N. Y. 


Hardy Ferns and Flowers 
For Dark Shady Places 
Send for descriptive 80-page catalog. It’s free. 


EDWARD GILLETT, 11 Main St., Southwick, Mass. 


DINGEE ROSES 


Sturdy as Oaks, are always grown on their own | 
roots. 67 years’ experience. No matter where you 


live, we guarantee safe delivery. Send today for 


Dingee ‘“‘ Guide to Rose Culture.” 


DINGEE & CONARD CO., Box 772 West Grove, Pa. 
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Residence of C. D. MacDougall, Esq., Auburn, N. ¥. 


IRON FENCE AND: ENTRANCE 
GATES OF ALL DESIGNS AND 
FOR ALL PURPOSES, 


WE INVITE CORRESPONDENCE WITH 
THOSE WHO ARE INTERESTED- 


The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’s Greatest Iron Fence Builders’”” 
215 Stewart Block Cincinnati, Ohio 


Farr’s Dahlias and 
Chrysanthemums 


DAHLIAS. A selection from more than 1200 
sorts, including the best old favorites, the newer 
introductions, and the novelties. 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. The best varieties 
for outdoor blooming in normal seasons. Set 
this month should bloom in autumn. 

Send for special list of Dahlias, Chrysanthemums, Tree 
Peonies, Flowering Shrubs and Perennials oy distine merit. 


BERTRAND H. FARR 


Wyomissing Nurseries Company 
125 Garfield Ave. Wyomissing, Penn. 











Are . going to remodel your house this year? TH E HO U S E B E A U 4b ] F U : 


he Readers’ Service can help you. 





r— Boautifal 
‘ oa ee. \ 
One of the most important decisions you have to 
make when you build is what wood to use for trim, 
doors and furniture. Follow the owner of this beau- 
tiful home by selecting, “Beautiful birch” because it 
Buarantees you durable beauty, pleasin3 economy 
and full freedom of all effects of stain and enamel. 


Send for the free birch “book — sure! 
NORTHERN HEMLOCK & HARDWOOD 
_+—*" MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
'211 'F. RA. BUILDING OSHKOSH, WIS. 





a Residence of J. C. Foute, Esq. 
Auler & Jensen, Architects, 


Poet 


ee ee 
“Beautiful Birch for Beautiful Woodwork” 





Planning to Build? 


These Three Valuable Numbers 
FREE 


The April, May and June issues of The Architectural 
Record — authoritative and professional —each con- 
taining 100 or more photographs, interior views and 
floor plans of recent successful buildings— will be in- 
cluded free, if you subscribe now to start with July. 








The Architectural Record is an artistic monthly magazine illustrating the work of 
leading architects throughout the country. It is read by more architects than any 
other journal, and is also taken each year by hundreds of persons who find it help- 
ful while they are planning to build. 

In every issue houses of architectural merit are shown. In the business section are 
also described the Jatest and best building materials, as well as the furnishings and 
specialties which add so much of comfort, convenience and value. 


Read The Architectural Record and see what architects are doing and reading. 


It will save much valuable time when you consult your own architect. 


Accept these three numbers FREE. Mail the coupon TODAY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY H. B. 7-18 
Send free your April, May and June numbers and enter subscription for a full year beginning July, 1018, for which find 
$3.00 enclosed. (Add 60 cents for Canada, $1.00 for Foreign.) 




















ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES 
By AYMAR EMBURY, II 
A suggestive and authoritative discussion of 
modern American architecture, its origin, 
development and possibilities; with 100 
illustrations showing the best and most inter- 
esting types of country homes in different 
parts of the country, the work of many 


architects. A book that will interest every | lM OAK, asaCABINET WOOD still is 


prospective home-builder. ae . at 
ONE HUNDRED COUNTRY HOUSES (size 10” x11”) - - - $3.00 serene in its conscious superiority. 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, One Year - - Ws 
Special Ofer $4.75 For Both OMe m American Oak Manvracturers’ AssociaTION 


ite pe 1 lett yorth getting. Tell 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL mg f manpewes So mem Phat fen lncaae 
41 MT. VERNON STREET BOSTON 1413, 14 Main Street, Memphis, Tenn. 
Ask for Booklets, 
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OLD GLASSWARE 
(Continued from page 106) 


in his arms, he sat awaiting the Bennington 
treasure—and near a Franklin stove! Here js 
the crux of the tragedy; here, perhaps, yy 
discern the beginning of the end. Up and 
up went the bidding, and, finally, as all 
stretched out trembling, triumphant fingers 
he knocked the bottle against the edge of the 
senna 
: Engraved and 
initialed white. 
flint Stiegel tum. 
bler, with a short 
baluster stem, The 
engraving is up. 
usually good, 


The lower tumbler 
with a shorter stem is 
also from the Hunter 
collection in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum. 
stove and crack, smash went all that old greeny 
glass in fragments at his feet! 

So, you see, you must remember when you 
buy one of those old bottles to be very careful. 
Remember, too, that they are delightful recep- 
tacles for certain flowers, the hardy, homely 
sort—roses are too delicate—but pink phlox, 





These quaint old browny green have charm- 
ing decorative qualities. 
pink snap-dragon and, above all, pink peonies 
become its naive, simple quality admirably. 
When I was a small, wondering gitl | : 
to stop caught by the rainbow beauty of the 
iridescent Cypress glass in the Museum 
Now I know that my youthful enthusias™ 
meant that I should live the protestant to 
of all charming, antique glass-ware. 
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HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 





Do You Know What Readers’ Service Is? 





T is that friend to whom you always want to turn for help and advice on 
your house building and furnishing problems—-the kind of friend who 
takes a personal interest in your difficulties and knows how to solve 


them for you. 


This friend knows about building your house and planning 


your lawn and garden, about papering and painting and all kinds of furnishing. 


Officially the Readers’ Service is a department — 


actually it is a very com- 


posite personality, made up of specialists in all the subjects on which HOUSE 
BEAUTIFUL readers want advice. And this advice is to be had for the asking! 


Here are some of the interesting things that THE 
HOUSE BEAUTIFUL Readers’ Service is doing: 


FOR SUBSCRIBERS 


The Interior Decorator outlines a color 
scheme for the entire house, sending samples of 
wall papers, hangings and upholstery if desired. 
Perhaps your house is an old one and you merely 
want to redecorate or make a few changes in the 
furnishings—well, the Decorator will do that 
for you, too. 


The Architect will advise you on any matters 
of design or construction. The only thing he 
can’t do for you is to furnish plans for an entire 
house to order. But THE HOUSE BEAUTI- 
FUL can sell you complete working drawings of 
two excellent small houses. You will see them 
advertised on other pages of this issue. 


The Landscape Achitect will plan your 
grounds and send you a sketch and planting list. 
Remember that a 10-foot backyard can be made 
as much of a joy to the beholder as a 10-acre lot. 
Our Landscape Architect likes to do backyards. 


FOR PURCHASERS OF OUR HOUSE PLANS 


The free service of our entire corps of experts, 
as outlined above, is included in the sale of a 





set of plans for either of our two houses—the 
Prize House or House Beautiful Homes No. 1. 


FOR CLUBS, SCHOOLS, UNIVERSITIES, or other or- 
ganizations interested in Home Building and Furnishing 


The Readers’ Service has four excellent collec- 
tions of lantern slides, with accompanying lec- 
tures. ‘The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


Set A— 50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings. 

Set B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 
(new last fall). 

Set C— 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans. 

Set D—50 slides on The Town Beautiful. 


A special lecturer may be engaged from us for 
the Interior Decorating subjects. Write to the 
Readers’ Service for renting rates and full 
particulars. 


FOR ALL HOUSE REAUTIFUL BEADERS 


We answer all your questions which have to 
do with house building and furnishing. In addi- 
tion, we advise you, through the columns of the 
Shopping Guide, what to buy, where to buy 
and how much to pay. Whenever you are in 
doubt consult. 


THE READERS’ SERVICE 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL, 41 MT. VERNON STREET, BOSTON, 
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The Readers’ Service will tell you where 
110 to buy electrical appliances. 


ELECTRICITY IN THE HOME 
(Continued from page 102) 


cooker and with the percolator you have a 
combination adequate for any average house- 
hold, with an almost total absence of the pots 
and pans that make the meanest work of all 
the washing up. For electricity is very kind 
to cooking utensils and keeps them free from 
soot, discoloration and much of the hard-to- 
get-off grease. 

The grill, as you will see in the pictures, is a 
handly compact little device that will perform 
three separate cooking operations at the same 
time. It will fry eggs, toast bread and grill 
bacon all at one time; in other words, prepare 
an ample breakfast in the few minutes that 
you spend over your fruit and possibly the ce- 
real that overnight has been steaming itself to 
readiness in the electric fireless cooker. Here 
are some sample breakfast and luncheon menus 
which have been successfully worked out in 
which the major part of the meal is cooked on 
the grill for a family of four. 


For BREAKFAST 
Menu No.1 

Strawberries with cream 

Bacon, fried eggs 

Toasted English muffins 

Coffee (made in the electric percolator) 

Menu No. 2 

Fruit mixture 

Corn Flakes crisped on grill 

Creamed dried beef on toast 

Coffee (made in the electric percolator) 

Menu No. 3 

Sliced peaches 

Egg plant with honey 

Toasted corn muffins 

Coffee (made in the electric percolator) 

The luncheon and supper menus are quite 
as easily prepared. To these may be added 
iced tea or coffee—the latter being made right 
at the table in the electric percolator and 


poured hot over cracked ice. 


For LUNCHEON 


Menu No.1 
Scrambled eggs, with minced ham or bacon 
Toasted corn muffins 
Fruit 
Menu No. 2 
Broiled steak or chops 
Creamed potatoes 
lettuce salad 
Fruit gelatine 
Menu No. 3 
Warming leftovers, such as pieces of roast in 
gravy, lamb stew, chicken fricassee, etc. 
Vegetable salad with French dressing 
Junket 
Menu No. 4 
Oyster rarebit 
Spanish salad 
Toasted English muffins 
Chocolate pudding 


For SupPER 
Menu No.1 
Creamed chicken or chicken a la King 
Cream cheese in pepper rings on lettuce leaves 
Ice cream 
Menu No. 2 
Creamed asparagus on toast 
Cold left-over meat 
Fresh fruit with cookies 
Menu No. 3 
Fricassee of Lobster and mushrooms 
Stuffed celery 
Strawberries with cream 
Menu No. 4 
Chicken liver with bacon 
Creamed parsnips 
Sliced pineapple with wafers 


With the breakfast and luncheon problem 
disposed of by means of the electric grill and 
electric percolator, we introduce to you the 
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Hot Water 


in Summer Cottages by 
electricity, inexpensive, 
most convenient 


ot 
It fits your 
range boiler 


- “bvens Exvecrric insert 


Water Heater 


i bec rs every summer resort section is reached and 
4‘ wired for electricity now-a-days. The same “juice” 
that lights your summer home or cottage will heat the 
water you want heated. 

The “Electric Insert’? Water Heater is a device that 
removes the last possible inconvenience of the summer 
cottage. There is no more heat than that of the water, 
in your cottage with Apfel’s “Electric Insert’? Water 
Heater because it heats the water from the inside of 
the tank. 


Write for booklet or ask your Electric Company about sizes, etc. 
The Electric Sales Corporation 


Sole Manufacturers under Letters Patent 
147 Stuart Building, Seattle, Washington 


The Meyer Supply Company 
Representatives and Distributions 
1122 St. Clair Ave. N. E., Cleveland, Ohio 








What is the 
Stock Exchange? 


A booklet reviewing the early 
history and describing the func- 
tions of the world’s greatest 
marketplace for securities, has 
been reprinted from the Invest- 
ment Department of SCRIB- 
NER’S MAGAZINE. Copy 
sent free to applicants. 








Investors’ Service Bureau 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


593 Fifth Avenue New York 
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? If you haven’t one 


Have You a Garden? and WANT IT, 


why not let the Readers’ Service tell you what to plant 

and how to take care of it? Perhaps you can transform a 

cheerless waste into a place of delight. Write and ask 
READERS’ SERVICE 

41 MT. VERNON ST. BOSTON, MASS. 
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electric fireless cooker for the disposal of Your 
dinner problem! Cooking dinner in the elec. 
tric fireless cooker comes as near to soy 
like a fairytale as anything that the Grimm 
Brothers ever published. For the outstandin 
feature of this wonderful fireless cooker js that 
you put the food in cold. And when you think 
what a success the ordinary fireless cooker has 
been, you can imagine how much easier it js tg 
work with the electric type, which obviates the 
necessity for first heating everything put into 
the cooker. 


nding 


For DINNER 
Menu No. 1 
Chicken and rice (or potatoes) 
New beets or peas 
Salad as desired 
Gelatine dessert 
Menu No. 2 
Leg of Lamb 
String beans, sliced tomatoes 
Rice or potatoes 
Fruit salad 
Menu No. 3 
Roast beef 
Corn on cob 
Mashed potatoes 
Cucumber salad 
Apple pudding 
Menu No. 4 
Roast veal with mint sauce 
Creamed carrots 
Stewed tomatoes 
Sweet potatoes 
Canned cherries 


Take dinner menu number one for example. 
We would take our chicken, cut up as for stew 
or frying, and put it into the flat utensil. We 
would put the rice (or potatoes) in one of the 
kettles with a very little water, and the peas 
or beets in the other kettle—also with a very 
little water. We would put all three kettles 
into the cooker, clamp down the lid and set the 
clock for probably thirty-five minutes use of 
current. Then we could leave it and not go 
into the kitchen again until a few minutes be- 
fore dinner was to be served. For, at the end 
of the thirty-five minutes, the clock would auto- 
matically turn off all the current with the ex 
ception of just enough to retain the heat al 
ready generated—and this would be equivalent 
to the amount used by an ordinary incandes- 
cent lamp. Then when you take out your 
dinner to serve it, you can put back in the 
cooker enough water for washing up the dishes, 
for there will be plenty of heat left in the cooker 
to make the water hot while you are eating. 
There is efficiency for you! 

These menus make the greatest possible use 
of the fireless cooker; and as in the case of the 
grill, provide a warm, well-cooked meal with- 
out the necessity for spending long hours in the 
kitchen overseeing the cooking operation. 
What this will mean to the housewife she wel 
knows and her husband knows no less. _ It wil 
mean hours saved for recreation, rest and Red 
Cross work. It will mean greater interest and 
a freer mind for meeting more effectively the 
problems which the higher costs of everything 
have forced each household to consider and 
work out. In short, with these few electrical 
appliances to aid her, the loss of the maid may 
be turned from a bewildering calamity that 
slowly wastes the health and happiness of any 
housekeeper before the summer is done, into 
an interesting experience in kitchen manage 
ment. For there is no small satisfaction m 
successfully contributing a little bit im this 
way to a practical conservation of both labor 
and material that adds one mite more to the 
winning of the war. 
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SOME BOOKS OF INTEREST 


THE publication of our list of book recom- 
mendations in this column each month has 
brought forth a gratifying response, but lack 
of space has prev ented us from giving a 
description of the individual books, or in fact 
from distinguishing them from each other in 
any way save that of classification according 
to general subject matter. W € now propose 
to print in each issue short reviews of books on 
related subjects, so that our readers may, be- 
fore purchasing a volume, have a better con- 
ception of its contents. Books on the same 
subject vary greatly in presentation of that 
subject and a treatment suited to the needs 
of one reader may not fill the requirements of 
another. While these reviews necessarily 
limit the number of books we can recommend 
in each issue, they will, we believe, be more 
yaluable to our readers than a list confined to 
titles only. In ordering a book, please enclose 
your check for the price quoted at the end of 
the review, and mail to Readers’ Service, 
The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., 
Boston, Mass. 


INTERIOR DECORATION FOR MODERN NEEDS— 
: AGNES FOSTER WRIGHT 


The author of this book, through her experience derived 
from conducting a Department of Interior Decorating for 
three magazines, has felt the need for a book on the every- 
day questions that confront the householder who would 
furnish and create a home rather than a showroom of the 
periods. The woman who starts to furnish her home usually 
visualizes only what she has already seen. This book not 
only conceives new ideas but tells how they may be exe- 
cuted, and in every instance it gives the elaborate expensive 
way and the simpler, cheaper substitute. The book is 
human and helpful and is not so full of period technicalities 
as to be above the head and purse of the average house- 
holder. Price, $2.25. 


INTERIOR DECORATION—ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICE—FRANK ALVAH PARSONS 


This isa book primarily for the student of interior decora- 
tion. By this we do not mean that the householder will 
find nothing in it that is applicable to his or her special 
problems—quite the contrary. The author, who is prin- 
cipal of one of the largest schools of Applied Art in this 
country, is chiefly concerned with the artistic essentials of 
a modern house. His purpose in writing the book is to 
point out what a house is really for and what it should 
express, to set forth the principles of color and form har- 
mony in such a way that anyone, who desires to, may 
express with some degree of confidence his individual ideas. 

Price, $3.50. 


MAKING CURTAINS AND HANGINGS—Acnes 
FOSTER 


It is remarkable how much concise and helpful informa- 
tion has been squeezed into this little book of Miss Foster's. 
All kinds and conditions of windows are draped and cur- 
tained for us in a variety of ways and materials, and not 
only are the reasons for certain methods of treatment 
emphasized but directions for applying them are given to 
the last detail. For example, in discussing headings, Miss 
Foster says “A plain gathered heading of 2 inches in cotton 
materials is a good proportion."" And of hems, “For large 
windows and full length sash curtains a good width for the 
hem is 3 inches, for shorter windows less." A number of 
illustrations help to make this book invaluable for the house- 
holder. Price, 50¢. 


MAKING AND FURNISHING OUTDOOR ROOMS 
AND PORCHES—H. D. EBERLEIN 


Another valuable little handbook belonging to the same 
series as “Making Curtains and Hangings” takes up the 
fascinating problem of the porch, its various types, its con- 
struction, furnishing and decorating. ‘The porch,” says 
Mr. Eberlein, “is a peculiarly American institution. Few 
there are who will deny that it is an institution well worth 
while. But we must know how and when and where to use 
itif we would get the best out of it for our own contentment 
and satisfaction.”’ Price, 50¢. 


INSIDE THE HOUSE OF GOOD TASTE—RIcHARDSON 
WRIGHT 


Particularly well chosen are the many illustrations in this 
= helpful book by an author who has had many years’ 
ution, in the decorating profession. The very first 
sb ron “The Essentials for Making a Living Room Liv- 

Sives the key note tothe book and “Creating Per- 

- ry in Bedrooms comprises another interesting chap- 
~ A great deal of attention is given also to the fascinating 
reek nting up” a room from a single object such as 

— f Ora rug which one has picked upin some out 

Way corner. The author believes, as we all do, that a 
house “picked up” is ultimately satisfying because it be- 
_ a 2. of its owner, and he aptly quotes from The 

I give a loving glar ce as go 
© three brass pots on a f in arow, 


Tomy srandfather's ; ther’s loving cup 
Tcan’t for the life make you see 
these things are a part of me.” —R. W. 
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Do you want to sell your present home or buy a new one? 
The Real Estate Bureau of the Readers’ Service can help you 
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THATCH MODEL POCONO MODEL 


Own Your Own Summer Home! 
| epi HOUSES open up the way to greater summer pleasure and 


to big savings on summer expenses. The small investment necessary 
will pay dividends this summer and during many summers to come by 
saving you the big expenses of boarding your family at a hotel or other 
summer resort. 


iB30ssert Houses 


can be sold at their low prices because of our standardized methods of manufacture and 
thoroughly systematized organization. 

It is a most simple matter to put up a Bossert House. No expert labor needed. 
Shipped in sections, already painted and with hardware fitted, all you need to do is 
assemble the parts. Bossert Houses are sturdy, substantial and built of best quality 
materials. They are fully covered by U. S. patents. 


See the complete line of Bossert Houses at a wide range in prices. 
Send 18c for beautiful catalog of illustrations and descriptions today- 























CALIFORNIA MODEL COLONIAL MODEL 


All details of Bossert construction are fully covered by U. S. patents 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc., 1304 Grand Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
































OR your protection 
and comfort you 
need a Stanley Gar- 
age Door Holder No. 
1774 on each of the 








HOTEL MARSEILLES 


Broadway at 103rd St. 
New York City 


ROOM WITH BATH $2.soup. No hotel more easily 
accessible. Express subway station at the door. 
SUPERB DINING ROOM SERVICE ala Carte at 
very moderate prices. CLUB BREAKFAST from 
45 cents up. 


oa _- pee - ee 


swinging doors of your garage. 


} 


Today write for interesting booklet de- 
scribing this and other standard Stanley 
Products such as Garage Bolts, Butts, 
Hinges, Latches and Pulls. This bo 


let on Stanley Garage Hardware will 
sent free on request. 


THE STANLEY WORKS 
New York New Britain, Conn., U.S.A. Chicage 
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at the Marseilles. 
Clifford A. Storm, Manager 
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| You’ll enjoy every moment 
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Have you decided on your heating system? The 
112 Readers’ Service can give you some suggestions. 


THE “NEW” DECORATION 
(Continued from page 87) 


special appropriateness to the new decoration. 
These suggestions will show that to be of in- 
terest lamps do not always need to be elabor- 
ate and expensive, for beautiful and effective 
results may be obtained by the use of simpler 
materials. 

The number of other decorative articles is 
very numerous and a suggestive list of some 
of them is given with a few comments. These 
are, however, only for selection; for the tenets 
of any good decoration, and particularly this 
modern style, forbid the use of too many such 
objects, as they then become a distraction and 
so a detraction from the decorative effect. 


Vases. Of great value when good. See 
illustration of hall. 

Umbrella vases or stands. 

Flower bowls of glass, porcelain or pottery. 

Candlesticks of metal, or of glass or pottery 
often in lovely shades of yellow, rose, ame- 
thyst, blue, etc. and sometimes with coloured 
or decorated candles. 

Flower boxes and baskets. 

Clocks. 

Screens. May often be very decorative. 

Mirrors. 

Decorative Panels and hangings. Note the 
use of these in one of the illustrations. 

Polychrome carvings. 

Plaster Casts, plain or tinted. 

Couch pillows. 

Window Transparencies. 

Framed needlework and samplers of olden 
days. 

Bird-cages, in strong colours, or else with 
tassels in strong colour. 

One might go on with many other items. 

Given an already attractive background and 
furnishing, such articles, if in themselves indi- 
vidual, will do much to express the personality 
and taste of the owner. 


ADAPTABILITY 


And now to what degree is the style of deco- 
ration we have been considering adaptable for 
those who already have many possessions? 

To those who own handsome Period Furni- 
ture and furnishings it may be said that such 
things will not be superseded by this or any 
other new method which may arise. The 
“modern” method, charming as it may be at 
its best, is in any event rather limited to small 
houses or apartments, and indeed not to all of 
these. 

Then, too, if the colouring in any house is 
rather attenuated it is plain that patches of 
brighter hues cannot be introduced without 
working havoc with all that remains; so that 
in such instances again one must either take 
or leave it—redecorate or let all remain largely 
as it is. 

But there are many houses containing period 
furniture which are however generally eclectic 
in character rather than in period style through- 
out, and these may sometimes greatly be 
helped by hints from this newer method. As 
the simplicity of spaciousness is one of its 
finest features, there may be some elimina- 
tion, and the improvement wrought by the 
mere removal of some cumbersome and less 
desirable pieces is often immeasurable. 
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N° water-filled pipes to freeze, 
and leak. 

No thumping, banging, hissing, 
sissing radiators. 

No dust pouring up the registers. 

It heats with freshly heated fresh air. 

It heats with large volumes of air, 
automatically moistened to exact health- 
ful requirements. 

It heats with less coal than other heats 
and we can prove it. 

Send for Saving Sense Booklet. 


Demand the coal saving proofs. 


‘He Kewuse 


WARM AIR GENERATOR 


305 James St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 
103-H Park Avenue 217-H West Lake Street 


Boston Detroit 
405-H P. 0. Square Bldg. Space 95-H Builders’ Ex. 


Windsor 


Chair 


AITHFUL REPRODUCTIONS 
OF COLONIAL FURNITURE 


Selected from those simple, homelike pieces of our 
forefathers which accord so we!l with our present day 
interiors. Instantly recognized and appreciated by the 
discriminating and may be chosen either for the entire 
furnishing, or a well selected piece to harmonize with the 
surrounding interior. 

In addition to our unlimited stock to select from, we finish 
to order from suggestions offered by the purchaser. 

Send for our color chart and complete catalog illustrating 
over 200 pieces of colonial, modern and cottage styles. 
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WILLIAM LEAVENS &/CO., iwc. 


MANUFACTURERS 


32 CANAL STREET, 
BOSTON, MASS. 
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The colouring of a room generally exists j 
the walls, rugs and fabrics. If the walls " 
good and are neutral they are perf o 
adapted to this new style, and if they are 
“fussy’’ they are not adapted to any 
and should be changed. If they are iN poor 
condition they may be renewed either in the 
neutral or more colourful vein. 

Of rugs much the same may be said, If ney. 
tral they are perfectly correct, and so if th 
are colourful, provided they are not restless in 
pattern or contrast. If objectionable, bap 
floors would be better with any style of decor. 
tion. An expanse of bare well-polished floor 
with a few simple rugs in good solid colouring, 
or two tones, or bordered, is always attractive, 
Good oriental rugs will do excellently well if 
the new colouring to be introduced is made to 
accord with them. 

Now with the simple change of upholstery, 
hangings and cushions wonders may be done 
in the vivifying of such a house. But before 
anything is done plan the whole. Consult the 
article on “Unity and Variety” and the Peas- 
ant colour-combinations given previously here, 
and scheme out what is to be done in each 
room. If there is a large couch its cover may 
be colourful, but let it be of solid colour and 
then use pillows of decidedly ornamental char- 
acter, with one of black. 

For upholstering chairs stripes always have 
an intrinsic style of their own, and these may 
be strong and varied, or plain strong tones 
may be chosen, or printed linen or cretonne, 

If there is great variety in the other furnish 
ings keep the portieres and window curtains 
in solid colour. If variety is lacking it may be 
introduced here. 

Much may be done, as already indicated, by 
Oriental, Batik, or other decorative hangings, 
screens, lamps, vases, etc. 


The probability is that in most houses many 
of the pictures may be discarded to advantage. 
Those that are retained should be good in 
themselves and for the decorative purpose for 
which they are used, and their frames should 
be fitting and unobtrusive. 

Merely nondescript homes may be made 
coherent and attractive by following the plan 
outlined in the preceding paragraph, with the 
addition of an overhauling of the furniture. 
Badly designed, tortuously carved or machine 
impressed pieces should be simplified or dix 
carded. 

“Foolish” bric-a-brac, calendars, photo 
graphs and general litter should especially 
be weeded out. Better a few good things than 
much which is distracting and inharmonious. 


Regarding the new decoration we may then 
finally say that in its saner forms, such as some 
of the illustrations given and the three views 
of a New York apartment in the November 
number, it is attractive, practical and mex 
pensive, and even if not wholly adopted may 
give many hints for the simplification and 
brightening of the home. As to its more outte 
aspects one could not close more fittingly than 
to quote the words of Mr. Aymar Embuty 
regarding strained and eccentric effects ™ 
general: “Whatever fascination this wa 
cleverness may afford at first sight is not last 
ing, but is sure to dwindle and become a weal 
ness when once the novelty has givem place 
to the habit of familiar contact day after 
day.” 
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The Readers’ Service furnishes lantern slides on interior 
i 14 decoration an? house plans. Write for particulars. 
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- Spies and Lies 


German agents are everywhere, eager to gather scraps of news about our men, our ships, our munitions. 
It is still possible to get such information through to Germany, where thousands of these fragments—often 
individually harmless—are patiently pieced together into a whole which spells death to American soldiers 


and danger to American homes. 


But while the enemy is most industrious in trying to collect information, and his systems elaborate, he 
is zot superhuman—indeed he is very often stupid, and would fail to get what he wants were it not deliber- 
ately handed to him by the carelessness of loyal Americans. 


Do not discuss in public, or with strangers, any 
news of troop and transport movements, of bits of 
gossip as to our military preparations, which come 
into your possession. 

Do not permit your friends in service to tell you 
—or write you—“‘inside’’ facts about where;they are, 
what they are doing and seeing. 

Do not become a tool of the Hun by passing on 
the malicious, disheartening rumorswhich he so eagerly 
sows. Remember he asks no better service than to 
have you spread his lies of disasters to our soldiers and 
sailors, gross scandals in the Red Cross, cruelties, 
neglect and wholesale executions in our camps, drunk- 
enness and vice in the Expeditionary Force, and other 
tales certain to disturb American patriots and to bring 
anxiety and grief to American parents. 


COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 


8 JACKSON PLACE 





» WASHINGTON, D. C. 


THE PUBLISHER OF THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


And do not wait until you catch someone put- 
ting a bomb under a factory. Report the man who 
spreads pessimistic stories, divulges—or seeks—confi- 
dential military information, cries for peace, or 
belittles our efforts to win the war. 


Send the names of such persons, even if they are 
in uniform, to the Department of Justice, Washing- 
ton. Give all the details you can, with names of 
witnesses if possible—show the Hun that we can beat 
him at his own game of collecting scattered informa- 
tion and putting it to work. ‘The fact that you 
made the report will not become public. 

You are in contact with the enemy today just as 
truly as if you faced him across No Man's Land. In 
your hands are two powerful weapons with which to 
meet him—discretion and vigilance. Use them. 


INFORMATION 


George Creel, Chairman 
The Secretary of State 
The Secretary of War 
The Secretary of the Navy 


U. 8, Gov't Comm. on Public Information 
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to House Building and Decorating. 
The subjects are, briefly, as follows: 


41 MT. VERNON STREET - - so 
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The Readers’ Service Department of THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL has prepared four 
excellent collections of slides, with accompanying lectures, on subjects pertaining 


Collection A—s50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings 

Collection B—50 slides on Interiors and House Furnishings (new this fall) 
Collection C — 50 slides on Exteriors and House Plans 

Collection D — 50 slides on The Town Beautiful 


Write to the Readers’ Service for illustrated 
leaflet giving renting rates and full particulars. 


READERS’ SERVICE, THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 


LANTERN SLIDES 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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THE CASUAL DWELLING PLACE 


(Continued from page 71) 


robbing one. A good scheme is to build a 
zinc lined cupboard in the pantry in which to 
keep such perishables. 

Kerosene is dangerous to leave about and i 
is always well to bring this with you for the 
cookstove, as well as for lamps. Furthermore 
it is hard to remember whether enough has 
been left at the house for a day’s use, A one 
gallon can is always obtainable at any grocers 
which may be purchased on the way, 

Care should always be taken to leave the 
small water tank filled unless you plan to 
secure your supply from a friend or neighbor, 

Your pots and pans, cutlery, dishes and 
glasses should always be washed and put 
away in order before leaving so as to be ready 
for instant use. This may seem a superfluous 
suggestion, but the writer has at times viewed 
with dismay a charming summer cottage used 
in this fashion and left in great disorder, 

A little system will make all the difference in 
the world to the comfort and enjoyment of 
such an outing and will moreover save time, 
so that your actual work will be done in short 
order and the daylight hours given over to the 
outdoor life which endears the little place to 
each and every member of the family. 

Whether it be a canoe, a knockabout, a gun 
or a fishing line, the life outside the cottage will 
be a reflection of that within, and your en- 
joyment will come from the facility with which 
you manage the essentials of simple living. 
And so after you have enjoyed your day in the 
open you will return to the cottage and dis- 
cover that the simple comforts which it 
offers, while perhaps lacking the luxury of 
your daily routine at home, will be enjoyed 
with a relish far beyond that existence in a 
brick block, amid a mass of bric-a-brac and 
surrounded by servants. In its place you will 
devour an unusual amount of food which tastes 
the better because you have cooked it yourself; 
and later you will fall asleep with the wind 
singing in the trees, the waves lapping the 
shores. The occasional barking of a dog will 
arouse no apprehension and the dread of 
haunted houses, of mysterious deeds ac 
complished behind closed shutters will have 
vanished until you are safe at home again with 
a “thriller” to pass away the evening before 
it is seasonable to retire. 


GARDEN AND ORCHARD 
(Continued from page 107) 
spray pump, the nicotine preparations diluted 
as follows: 

1.—One teaspoonful nicotine sulphate (40 
per cent) to one gallon of water. Add to this 
one one-inch cube of hard soap dissolved ina 
pint of hot water. 

2.—One fluid ounce nicotine sulphate (40 
per cent) to eight gallons of water. Add to 
this one-half pound of hard soap dissolved ina 
quart or two of hot water. 

3.—One-half pint nicotine sulphate (40 
per cent) to fifty gallons of water. Add to 
this two pounds of soap dissolved in a gallon of 
hot water. 

The addition of the soap helps to spread the 
liquid and makes it more effective. Always 
mix the liquid thoroughly, stirring it UP jet 
before spraying. Apply with a fine spray 
nozzle that will reach every tiny insect on the 
plant. 
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Copyright, 1918, by Judge 


other fellow has. The anaemic man with a 

million, pines for the husky physique and 
care-free mind of the ‘longshoreman; the chap with 
the digestion of an ostrich, an inadequate income and 
the biceps of a Hercules wants a satin-lined limou- 
sine, Russian caviar and a box at the opera. Why? 
Oh, Lordy, don’t ask us. It’s just human nature 
the way we poor mortals are built. Human nature 
is a wonderful and complex thing, God bless it. 
But some understanding of human nature is the one 
thing necessary to success in the publishing world. 
We don’t for a minute pretend that we fully under- 
stand the workings of the human mind—who does? 
But we spend our lives in putting into the pages of 
Judge what we think will appeal to intelligent people 
all over these United States, the kind of text and 
pictures that warm the heart, tickle the fancy or 
evoke a broad grin. 

That Judge has achieved a large measure of suc- 
cess seems to indicate our labors have not been 
atirely in vain. The big thing about this publica- 
tion is the fact that it’s a bubbling, cheerful, stim- 
lating friend; a friend who rides no hobbies, ex- 
cept happiness; who cherishes no enmities, except 
a supreme hatred for the Common Foe of Civiliza- 
tion—Militaristic Germany; who parades no fads 
and imposes no personal eccentricities; a breezy, 
rollicking comrade with a vein of tenderness, a 
sparkling wit and exhaustless “pep.” This is the 

of a visitor one likes to have in one’s house. 
ese are the qualities which make Judge beloved of 
the nation. 


|’: FUNNY how everyone of us wants what the 





The war? Yes, it is the banshee that dogs our 
eels, day and night. But why brood over war- 
ume conditions? They are trying out our souls, 
have jolted us out of our self-complacency, and yet 
w much better off we are in this country than the 


People of any other nation on this torn-up old 





Botu: “You Lucky Doc!” 





globe. We are going to win the war—don’t doubt 
that for a moment. And we are going to win it 
through American pluck and American stamina and 
our ability to fight, sacrifice and smile, all at the 
same time. The American soldier or sailor is no 
grouch. He sings no futile hymns of hate. The 
boys in the thick of it ‘over there” haven’t for- 
gotten how to laugh; the lads in our home camps and 
aboard ship are the merriest, fun-loving crowd of 
youngsters anywhere in the world. And they all 
read Judge—love it. 

Recently the librarians at the various canton- 
ments throughout the country took a vote among the | 
soldier readers to ascertain what periodicals were | 
most in demand. Judge stood right up at the top} 
of the list. ‘‘Every copy received is read to a| 
frazzle’”’ writes one officer. Why? Because Judge | 
is human, entertaining, enormously amusing. It} 
is all American and nation wide in its sy mpathies. | 
It is a smiling visitant to the home during fifty-two | 
mirth-provoking weeks of the year. 

Why not Hooverize your rebellion against the 
high cost of living by becoming a perfectly good 
optimist through the influence of Don't | 
allow yourself to be Zeppelined by unfounded fears, | 
or submarined by false economy. Get behind | 
Judge’s super-long-range gun of humor which punc- 
tures the dugouts of doubt, dullness and despair. | 
Come into the camp of the wide-awake ones, those | 
who are doing their bit by radiating cheerfulness in | 
the face of depressing conditions. Put on the 
khaki of mirth and shoulder the rifle of merriment. | 
You owe it to yourself and your neighbcr to wear a | 
frownless countenance. Acquire “the smile that | 
won’t come off” by reading Judge—the happy 
medium. 

Do you know that with one paltry little dollar | 
you can wallop the willies completely out of ex- | 
istence? You can, with a copy of Judge in your | 


| 


| 
| 
| 
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hand, defy all the hordes of boredom and bury the 
blues so deep that they'll never return. 

There is a big plus feature in every issue of Judge 
—a feature unique and compelling. This is the 
seven extra pages of text and illustrations known as 
the “Digest of the World’s Humor’’—the funniest 
things culled from sources all over the globe. Car- 
toons from Russia, sketchy humor from Paris, merry 
illustrated quips from Italy, trench and camp hilarity 
pictured by the best artists of England—the cream 
of earth’s wit and waggery gathered every week be- 
tween Judge's colorful covers. 

By the way: Did you know that everybody is 
calling Judge the ‘‘Nation’s Perpetual Smileage 
Book”? That description fits like a glove. Judge— 
for yourself. 





A Giggle A Day Keeps Old Grouch 


Away 





225 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 


All Right, Judge: 


I accept your offer—three months for $1.00. 
It is understood that you send me Judge be- 
ginning with the current issue, 12 numbers in 
all. I enclose $1 (or) send me a bill at a later 
date. (Canadian $1.25, foreign $1.50.) 





Name . 


Street . 




















I 16 Readers’ Service will help you choose 


your wall papers. 


REAL ESTATE BUREAU 


This column is devoted to notices of homes wanted and 
homes to sell which are printed without charge for the bene- 
fit of House BEAUTIFUL readers. The purpose of the 
Bureau is to bring those who are looking for homes and those 
who wish to sell them into communication with each other, 
and thus to serve as a clearing house for the exchange of 
residential property. All correspondence is conducted by 
personal letters and in case of sale, the regular agent’s 
commission is paid to THE House BEAuTIFUL. Copy for 
this column must be in our hands by the 5th of the month 
preceding the issue in which insertion is to be made. _Read- 
= Service, The House Beautiful, 41 Mt. Vernon St., Boston, 
Mass. 


If anyone wishes to open a tea room this 
summer we know of an excellent location on 
the Post Road at Greens Farms, Connecti- 
cut. The: property is one mile from the vil- 
lage of Westport, and consists of an acre of 
land on which is a good Colorial house of nine 
rooms and two baths, and a garage. The liv- 
ing room is thirty feet long and opens on a 
large porch, both living and dining room and 
porch being so arranged as to make service 
from the pantry easy. Electricity and steam 
heat are installed. Price, $9,500. 


The summer residence and farm of 610 
acres belonging to the late Colonel Francis L. 
Leland, known as Boulder Grange, and located 
at Becket, Mass., is now offered for sale. 
The house is handsomely and completely 
furnished and the farm is planted, stocked 
with cattle and poultry, and well equipped 
with tools, machinery, etc. Becket lies in the 
heart of the famous Berkshire Hill region. 


One of our readers wishes to buy a small 
house on the Commonwealth Avenue line in 
Boston, in the vicinity of, or beyond, Lake 
Street. The price must not exceed $6,000. 
This same inquirer has a piece of iand for sale 
(11,770 sq. ft.) on Buzzards Bay, situated 
on the water and fronting the State Road. 
There is a small pine grove on the water end. 
The price asked is $1,600. 


Within thirty miles of Syracuse, New York, 
on Lake Oneida, is a small farm of fifty acres, 
15 of which are tillable, 25 pasture and the re- 
maining 10 of wood and timber. For buildings 
there are a story and a half house, barn and 
poultry house—all in fair condition. The farm 
is clear, taxes paid, and the selling price, $750. 


A modern house of eleven rooms is offered 
for sale at Somerville, New Jersey. The 
location overlooks the Orange Mts., and the 
house is well shaded by trees. On the first 
floor are reception hall, parlor, living room, 
dining room, butler’s pantry, kitchen, lava- 
tory and coat closet. The second floor has four 
master’s bedrooms, with spacious closets, two 
baths and a maid’s room that could be used as 
a nursery. Maid’s room and two large attics 
on the third floor. The house has all modern 
conveniences and the owner will sell for $10,000. 


A frame house of ten rooms, located at 
Newtonville, Mass., has hardwood floors, 
electric lighting, hot air furnace and up-to- 
date plumbing and is priced at $7,000. The 
lot contains about 8,500 square feet. 


On Long Island Sound, three miles East of 
Bridgeport, Connecticut, is a shore cottage in 
a colony of summer homes which is offered 
for $7,000. The lot is a corner one, measuring 
100 by 135 feet. 

At Bridgehampton, Long Island, New 
York, bordering on Lake Sagaponack, is an 
improved property of about eleven acres: 


THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL 
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AVON INN 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA 
New Jersey 


A Block on the Ocean front. Fifty miles 
from New York on Penn. R. R._ Located 
between Asbury Park and Spring Lake. 


DANCING, BATHING, 
BOATING, GOLF, FISHING 








Safest Beach on Jersey Coast 


A high-class Resort® Hotel catering to 
families with children. 


Special Rates over Fourth of July 
From Wednesday dinner until Monday 
after breakfast, $15.00 
Write for Booklet 
S. THOMAS PENNA, Manager 
Telephone 211 Asbury 























“THE LOVLIEST CABINET WOOD 


IN ALL THE WORLD.” 


NATIVE TO AMERICA. PLENTIFUL. 
BEAUTIFUL. WORKABLE TRY IT. 


RED GUM 


GUM LUMBER MFRS. ASSN. 
1310 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 


























A Book by the Publisher of the Atlantic Monthly 


THE READING PUBLIC 
By MacGregor Jenkins 


The humors of the editorial office, the problems 
of magazine circulation, the peculiarities of pub- 
lic taste, and the genesis of some literary 
fashions are described in this uncommonly 
interesting little volume. 
** Deals in a delightfully whimsical fashion with 
the public’s pursuit of literature in the home, at 


the club, and on the train and trolley car.’’ 
—Boston Globe. 


90 cents net 
HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY Boston and New York 
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fireplaces, electric lights, water system va 
heating and telephone. Added to this pi the 
garage and stable, with all necessary oy. 
buildings and chicken runs, and a large garden 
with all kinds of small fruits, asparagus, e, 
including an orchard set out three years, A 
walk leads across the lawn to a wharf at the 
lake and everything is of the best that is re- 
quired to make a comfortable home. The 
location is just midway between Southampton 
and Easthampton. This property js Priced 
at $12,000 complete and possession could be 
had at short notice. 


A real opportunity is offered to anyone 
wishing a comfortable and charming home gt 
Pasadena, California. The house, which was 
built three years ago, has every modern cop. 
venience, including a gas furnace, which js g 
great factor in California, as this is the ideal 
way of heating in that climate; there are 
eleven rooms, including two sleeping porches, 
sun parlor and a screened porch. A tose 
arbor leads to the garage. The house is gray 
with white trim and a dull green roof, has 
fruit trees and a lawn in back and front, which 
is unusual in Pasadena, and the downstairs 
living room, which has a large fireplace, ex- 
tends across the whole front of the house, 
The sun parlor is just off the dining room, and 
back of the dining room are kitchen and 
laundry. There is a maid’s room back of the 
parlor. Upstairs are bedrooms, one of which 
commands a wonderful view of snow-capped 
mountains; there is also a children’s room with 
large play and sleeping porch. The location 
is convenient to Los Angeles, and the house 
is meant for a permanent home. The reasonit 
is being offered for sale is that business interests 
take the present owner to New York. The price 
is $10,000 furnished, $9,000 unfurnished. 


Situated in Norwich, Connecticut, a city of 
30,000 population, twelve miles from Long 
Island Sound, is another delightful home for 
sale. The best of roads lead to numerous 
watering resorts, and there is an excellent golf 
club and a boat club in town. This gray 
stone house of eleven rooms, bath, extra laun- 
dry, fireplace, electricity and gas, is situated 
very picturesquely on four acres of ground, 
with a drive around the house, fine gardens, 
trees, a pond, and everything that goes to 
make an ideal home for either summer of 
winter, as it has an excellent steam heating 
plant. $10,000 is asked for this property. 


A farm is for sale at Constantine, Michigan 
—one hundred acres of clay loam, and ten 
acres of timber, all well fenced. A ten room 
house, with new barn and new cement silo, 
complete the farm. There is a good scho 
one half mile distant; $90 an acre is the price 
asked, and the owner has recently put out 
twenty acres of fine clover and three of alfalfaon 
ground which has been well fertilized and limed. 


At Bound Brook, New Jersey, is a property 
consisting of house, barn, garage and about 
one acre of ground, offered at $22,000. Bound 
Brook is thirty miles from New York City 
with splendid train service. The house cot 
tains living room, library, dining room, kitchen 
and laundry on the first floor; five bedrooms 
and three baths on the second; three D 
rooms and an attic on the third. There 4 


large lawn with beautiful shade trees, a garden 
with small fruits, etc. The house is equi 
with electricity, steam heat and gas range 
hardwood floors except on third story. 


five woodland, four hundred feet lake front “We used '° subscribe to 10 magazines but in these war times 
we have cu em down to two—an e House 


with large grove of Pepperidge trees, safe Beautiful is one of the two,” writes Mrs. R.S.K. Mr.and Mrs. 
boating. The all-year house of nine rooms R.S. K. regard us as indispensable even in war-time, because 


we perform a war-time service for them. Do you, too, use o 
has two baths, hardwood floors, three open Readers’ Service Department ? . : wal 
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Is your husband a business man? 


He reads his business literature—System, Factory, “Getting the Most Out of Business’”—in order to get the most out 
of his business. Ask him what he thinks of the employer with a high labor turnover. His answer may give you an 
inkling as to why he is impatient over the frequent coming and going of new maids in your business—the home. Then 
take down your business literature and read in “Letters to a Yong Housekeeper”—beginning page 31—how one 


business manager of a home solved her servant problem. 


Is your husband a professional man ? 


He reads his architectural, engineering, medical or legal journals and books. Ask him what he thinks of the profes- 4 
sional man who is “too busy to bother” about important details of a house, a bridge span, an operation, or a legal case. 
Then get out your professional library and find out why that radiator hammers and what’s to be done about it—see 
pages 85 to 88 of “The Care of a House”—or why your hardwood floors turn black in the corners and spotty in the 
middle when your neighbor’s are as bright as they were when first laid a dozen years ago—see pages 218 to 222 of 


“The Care of a House.” 


Is your husband a banker? 


He reads his Wall Street Journal, Dunn’s Review, and books like Kemmerer’s“ History of Modern Currency Reform” to} 
keep abreast of his problems. Ask him what he thinks of the retail merchant or general business man who tries to run 
his business without a regular cost record system—then get out your business library and read that chapter on The 
Budget (beginning page 19 of “Letters to a Young Housekeeper”) so that he will never again have to spend his rest 
time at home figuring over the family expense account for his “‘pretty but unpractical” wife. 


Whether he is butcher, baker or candlestick-maker 


ask him what he thinks of the person who spends money in war-time to have in the plumber to clean out that sluggish 
kitchen sink drain when 10 cents worth of caustic potash would have done the job (by the way, be careful not to let this : 
potash touch the glazed or enameled portions—see pages 109-10 of “‘The Care of a House”); or ask him what he would 
think of a workman who tried to build a house without knowing the difference between wood, brick, iron and concrete 
—or of the wife who tries to build meals for a hard working and hard playing family without knowing the difference j 
between the food values of such basic ingredients as corn and rice, fish and beef (see “The Nutrition of AHousehold”); | 
—but don’t wait to ask him what he thinks of that pongee suit of his you made the mistake of wringing out, or of those 
spots on the wall paper or rug—better consult ‘‘ The Housekeeper’s Handy Book” (pages 170 and 174) first! 


THESE FOUR BOOKS IN THE 


HOUSE BEAUTIFUL HOME LIBRARY 
AR 


THE CARE OF A HOUSE 
By Theodore M. Clark 


A practical discussion by a noted architect of the thou- 
sand and one “stitches in time’”’ that cut down plumbers 
carpenters’ repair bills. The various problems are 

{ 2° the following 13 chapters: How A House Is 
Built; Roof; Chimneys and Fireplaces; Stoves and 
Furnaces; The Kitchen Stove; Furnaces; Steam and Hot- 
Water Heating; Plumbing; Troubles with Plumbing, and 
Their Remedies; Gas-Pipes and Gas-Fixtures; Electrical 
res; The Care of Woodwork; Keeping A House in 
Repair. This book alone can save many times the cost of 
your business library. A thorough index makes quick 
Teference easy. 283 pages. 


B 


] 


THE NUTRITION OF A HOUSEHOLD 
By Edwin T. and Lilian Brewster 


You wouldn’t try to run a locomotive by burning news- 
under its boiler. Nor should you try to run your 
onill-chosen food. The authors—the one a house- 

keeper cooking twenty-one meals. a week with her own 
hands, the other “‘a householder whose natural masculine 
interest in machines has extended to the stoking of his own 
{ e”—have no theories to prove. They set down 
m convenient and readable form the results of their studies 
Many sources. The 20 chapters are: The Human Ma- 
chine; The Fallacy of Liebig; What All The World Is Eat- 
+ Certain Private Vagaries of Diet; The Measure of 
h Work; The Latent Energy of the Food; The Normal 
- A Thousand Food Units For A Dime; The Fats and 
, ; Body; The Starch-Sugar Group; Our Human 
Pod The Proteins in the Body; The Proteins in the 
; Salts and Savors; The Balanced Diet; Figuring a 
+The Growing Child; Of Certain Special Diets; 

a8e for the Vegetarian; The Limits of Knowledge. 
ing tables and other details are taken upin the follow- 
pters in the Appendix: Daily Food Requirement For 
Torus At Light Work—Rubner Standard; Per Cent of 
my be Various Diets Derived From Proteins and 

ts; Tables For Estimating and Computing The Nu- 
Common Foods. Thoroughly indexed. 208 pages. 
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eoeetmant towards a better home. 
isn’t a cut-and-dried routine—she who 
is not on Ermehooner today than she was on 
anuary not doing her share towards carrying 
the family and national burden! 
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A Special Combination Offer 





These four books (regular price $5) and 
THE HOUSE BEAUTIFUL for one year, new or 
renewal (regular price $2.50)—-$7.50 worth in 
all—may be had for only $5 if you will return 
at once the attached coupon with a first pay- 


$1.00 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER’S HANDY BOOK 
By Lucia Millet Baxter 


Hereis the book to which you g0 when angina unex- 
pected happens—the morning that first water-bug scurries 
over the corner of your sink, the Sunday evening when 
company drop in and you can think of nothing for a salad, 
the day little Billy tips over the ink on the rug in father’s 
den, the afternoon when little Nancy presents herself with 
an abrupt, “Mother, Mary and Elizabeth and Ruth have 
come over to spend the afternoon and we want to make 
candy; what shall we make?” Following are the chapters: 
Cleanliness and Health; Housekeeping Made Easier; 
Home Sanitation; Foreign Cooking; Salads; Sandwiches; 
Vegetarian Food; Preserving and Pickling; Home-made 
Candies; Hints To The Cook; A ane Hand in The 
Laundry; Toilet Ideas; Emergencies; lework and 
Other dwork. Thoroughly indexed. 269 pages. 


LETTERS TO A YOUNG HOUSEKEEPER 
By Jane Prince y 


The housekeeper, particularly the young 
wife, has a treat coming to her in these ~e Ws 
eight friendly chats with an experienced Ci 
housekeeper on the better perform- we Z. » 
ance of the little daily things about 
a house that make a home either & «4 e 
restful or all-a-clutter for a hus- ~ / 23° 
band. Chapter titles: Econ- ? . 
omy in the Household; The F 4} 3 
Budget; Servanta; — > 4 FIs: PS 
“ ’ a 
of Work; Weekly A ; Sy < 
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Reproduced from an original painting in oils, showing a 

beautiful group of trees on the estate of Mr. Harry Payne 

Whitney, the treatment of which was entrusted to the dem- ¢ 
onstrated skill of Davey I'ree Surgeons. HE real beauty of any estate is inherent in its fine trees. A tree is a livigj 
Among many distinguished Davey clients are the breathing organism, subject to disease and decay. If neglected when it ne 
following : care or if mishandled by untrained or irresponsible persons, premature death” 
Mr. CHARLES DEERING Judge WM. H. STAAKE inevitable. 

Mr. OAKLEIGH THORNE Mr. FINLEY BARRELL : 

Mr. JOHN D. ARCHBOLD Mr. GEORGE EASTMAN A Davey Tree Surgeon is made just as a good dentist or doctor is made. 


Mr. GEO. W. ELKINS Mr. J. R. NUTT skill is the product of highly capable instruction, scientific information, pré 
training, as well as natural adaptability and personal integrity. 


Davey Tree Surgery is time-proved. It has been made a definite science—its prac 
tice a real profession. For more than a generation it has stood the test of s 
ing analysis and practical application on thousands of America’s finest estates. 


A careful examination of your trees will be made by appointment. 


THE DAVEY TREE EXPERT CO., Inc., 408 ELM ST., KENT, out 


Branch Offices, with telephone connections: 225 Fifth Avenue, New York; 2017 , 
Title Bldg., Philadelphia; 450 McCormick Bldg., Chicago. Write nearest off 


JOHN DAVEY 4 Permanent representatives located at Boston, Newport, Lenox, Hartford, Stamford, Albany, Po 
huather of Tree Surgery F keepsie, White Plains, Jamaica, L. I., Newark, N. J., Harrisburg, Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Cincinnati, Louisville, Milwaukee, Minneapolis, St. Louis, K 
City. Canadian address: 252 Laugauchitere West, Montreal. 


DAVEY TREE SURGEOM 


Every real Davey Tree Surgeon is in the employ of The Davey Tree Expert Co., Inc., and the public is cautioned against those falsely representing hh 
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